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COVER : BOOK FAIR IN KABUL—A collection of more than 1,000 new books, first exhibi- 
ted in New York at the World Affairs Book Fair, was displayed recently at the American 
Auditorium in Kabul. After the exhibition, the books were presented by The Asia Founda- 
tion to Kabul University Library and other libraries in the capital of Afghanistan. 

Shown at the exhibit are (L to R) Ahmed Ali Motamedi, Director of Kabul Museum; Dr. 
Rahim Ziai, President, Afghan Historical Society; Mohammed Asef Mael, Director of Prim- 
ary Education; Habibullah Tarzi, former Afghan Ambassadorto Japan; Raymond V. 
Johnson, Representative, The Asia Foundation; Henry A. Byroade, The United States 


Ambassador to Afghanistan; and Dr. Joseph A. Kitchin, American Public Affairs Officer. 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 
LIBRARY SCENE IN INDIA 


By T. D. Waknis, 
Librarian, The Asiatic Society of Bombay, Bombay. 

It is nearly three years since the Library Development Committee 
submitted their report to the Government. It is true the report isnot a 
systematic presentation of the Libraries past, present and the future as it 
should have been. But the fact does not justify the delay in action on it. 
For this policy of masterly inactivity, the Government and the Indian Lib- 
rary Association must bear the blame in equal proportions. 

The Committee started its work nearly a year after its composition 
was announced. It was this Journal (Indian Librarian) which informed at 
least one member of his appointment on the Committee. The terms of refe- 
rence were not known by the members till the first meeting. The members 
were for the most part Government employees and could not devote full 
time attention to the none too simple problem of establishing a net work of 
Libraries in a country which was almost a clean slate. They had to brush 
aside one term of reference which called upon them to assess readers’ tastes 
and the extent to which they were met by existing facilities. 

The collection of data and its interpretation were hurried and hence 
sketchy. The stage of discussions and finalizing of the report was under 
such a high pressure that the members could not meet together to put their 
signature on the final copy of the report. 

This recital is made only to emphasize the unhappy knack of ‘more 
haste and worse speed’ which the Government seem to have developed into 
a fine art. Gratuitously enough the Ministry of Education appointed another 
Committee to frame a model Library law for the benefit of the State Govern- 
ments. It would have been a rational procedure if this Committee were 
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only to put in legal phraseology the recommendations of the earlier Commi- 
ttee. But this Committee was presided over by an I. C.S. Officer and had 
one or two Librarians, who were not members of the earlier Committee. They 
thought it worth their while to discuss de nove the conclusions of its prede- 
cessor. But sooner said than done. During the whole of last year; the 
Committee neither met nor deliberated by correspondence. Its Secretary 
has now become the full time Director of the National Fundamental Educa- 
tion, Indian Adult Education Association, New Delhi. The Committee is 
floundering in bogs and quagmires. The State Governments who were infor- 
med that they would be supplied with a normative library law are waiting 
for the delivery !!! 


The Library Association cannot be accused of solicitude for the 
promotion and development of public libraries. Its official organ which is 
supposed to keep members informed of activities in the Library field has not 
been coming out with a regularity or fulness. We are not at complacent 
about our own regularity or fulness ef information about Indian Libraries 
and Librarians, but our patrons have, of and on, assured us that they have 
been served better by the Indian Librarian which makes up for its inferior 
resources by its genuine devotion to the Cause. That is what seems to be 
lacking. It is said the constitution of the Indian Library Association is to 
changed. We hope with a new constitution a new spirit will enter it. 
Otherwise, it will be as the French say, ‘Plus ca change plus C’est la meme 
chose (however much it changes, it remains the same old boloney.’ Thc Pub- 
lic Libraries, are without a strong God-father unlike, the University libraries 
which have begun to show a new look, thanks to the care and guidence of 
the University Grants Commission. Most of the University Libraries have 
received grants for books and buildings not only from the University Grants 
Commission but from funds like the Rockfellers, and Wheat Loan Fund. On 
top of the Funds for books and Buildings they have been favoured by hav- 
ing their librarians sent abroad on study and observation tours. The num- 
ber of beneficiaries may be in the neighbourhood of hundred. The results 
are obvious. The Association of University and Special Libraries has the 
dynamics of youth enthusiasm and new ideas. Oh for a Sayajirao who should 
have been living now! There is no reason why the Public Libraries and 
Public Librarians should not get the benefits of the study tours and the 
grants for books, buildings and other fixtures. The vicious circle must be 
broken. There are no public libraries and public librarians who will measure 
up to their counterparts in the west or their colleagues from Colleges and 
Universities : and there will be none unless they are produced by people who 
appreciate the value of public libraries in fulfilling the object of education. 
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The Government of India’s love of uniformity transcends all bounds. 
In the Ministry of Education, there are Central Institutes for Education, 
Visual Education, Primary Education. In line with them they must have a 
Central Institute for Libraries. And there it has come into being. It does 
the teaching work which universities had been doing equally well. It is sup- 
posed to train librarians for district libraries !_ Is the ethos of the Delhi Uni- 
versity tha most suitable for training people who will have to deal with lite- 
ratures in Indian languages? Was there no adviser to inform Government 
that district libraries are best left for management to local authorities and 
that the effort to mould the district libraries in one pattern was the surest 
way to kill local enthusiasm rather than kindle it? The history of the Insti- 
tute is that it was being hatched at about the same time, that the Library 
Committee were deliberating. But it was screened from their scrutiny and 
foisted upon the country. 

It goes without saying that the value of demonstration of library 
service is more than that of a sermon or an editorial but surely demonstra- 
tion should be held in suitable surroundings. That India needs children’s 
libraries that libraries is a truism. But that the National Library of India 
should be the venue of an ideal children’s library at an expense ofa lac of 
rupees passes understanding. Has Delhi Public Library demonstrated the 
value of a public library to the citizens of Delhi let alone the citizens of 
India? The creation of show places is a luxury which India dan ill-afford in 
her present economy. 

In 1954, the Government of India put the Delivery of Books Act on 
the Statute Book. The purpose could have been served by inserting deposit 
sections in the Copyright Act. It would have saved the Government from a 
possible oppositron of Section 31 of the Constitution which guarantees that 
citizens will not be dispossessed of their property unless they are paid the 
price of it. But this is of small significance. Under this Act, the publishers 
of books are required to send the best copy of each of their publication to 
to libraries named by the Government. The National Library of Calcutta 
has made excellent use of the materials thus received. The volumes of the 
Indian National Bibliography can hold their own, alongside the best of the 
World’s national bibliographies. The publication of separate regional langu- 
age bibliographies in scripts of regional languages has added to their value 
by bringing them within the purchasing power of libraries of modest means 
and making them an excellent tool of Book selection. 

The other two libraries named by Government are the Central Lib- 
rary of the Asiatic Society of Bombay and the Connemara Public Library of 
Madras. Both these libraries are groaning under the weight of materials. 
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They do not possess the space and the staff required to cope with the ioflux. 
It is learnt that authorities of both these libraries have approached the state 
and Central Governments to give them adequate grants. It would seem that 
the State and Central Governments are pirouetting on a point of a punctilio. 
The care of Depository libraries is a national duty and the Centre should help 
them, is the case of the States. The Centre counters by saying that these 
libraries were named depositories after the State Governments had recommen- 
ned them. If they have recommended, let them give the where-withal to 
maintain the libraries in as adequate a trim as the national Library, Calcutta. 
(annual budget about 16 lacs). With these logomachical skirmishes going 
on, the library authorities feel like having fallen between two stools. The 
public suffers by not getting satisfaction from these libraries. But the pre- 
sent suffering will be as nothing when compared with the privations of fu- 
ture generations who will miss the publications (1955-61). 

The idea of having zonal depository libraries was well conceived. 
It should not be necessary for a reader in the south to go all the way to Cal- 
cutta. Like the grocer who does not put all his eggs in one basket the coun- 
try must avoid the danger of concentration, Dispersal diminishes the hazards 
of hell and high water with which modern life is ever threatened. 

If the will to serve is genuine and not suffered to be smothened by 
paltry considerations the situation admits of an easy and ready solution. 
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LIBRARIES and CHILDREN WELFARE 


By G. D. Bhargava, M. A., D. L. Se. 
Department of Library Science, Vikrrm University, Ujjain. 

“Books are essential to children if they are to enjoy their childhood thoroughly.” 
L. R. McColvin 

Twentieth century has rightly been called the ‘Children’s Age’. 
Never in the past did children receive so much of attention as they are get- 
ting now. The children were regarded asa ‘miniature adult’ throughout 
the 18th and 19th centuries. This theory hada pronounced influence on 
every phase of child-life. In modern times children are regarded as an indi- 
viduals—different and distinct in make-up from the adults, It has now been 
recognised that the children have ways of seeing, thinking and feeling pecu- 
liar to themselves. This idea has led to the ‘consideration of a very impor- 
tant problem of the creation of a suitable environment for the children—an 
environment that would help the children in their fullest and all-round 
development.’ We have now seriously felt that everything conducive to 
the development of children is to be done. 

Importance of Library 

Since child is an individual with an obvious capacity for develop- 
ment, he needs a broad environment. It is within this environment that he 
would grow mentally, physically and spiritually. In addition to home and 
school, books and reading are the other sources providing healthy and effec- 
tive environment to the children. This. environment and the forces with 
which they come in contact give them the things their normal nature craves. 
It is here that they get freedom, fullness of thoughts and good and healthy 
living. It is an undisputed fact that books considerably meet the cravings 
of the children. ‘Their curiosity concerning all matters of things, their 
eagerness to share in the experiences of others and their need to escape from 
their own limited environment lead them to find in books food for the mind 
and spirit. Through their readings they find a deeper significance to life. 
Through their pages they are presented with a diversity of human experi- 
ence and come to respect other ways of thought and living.’ 

Millions of children in our country are going to school and learning 
to read. The need to develop a habit of reading for children is vital to the 
success of education. The library-service for children is the media for trans- 
mitting ideas, for conveying information and for giving deep abiding pleasure. 
It is this service which introduces each child to the ‘Wonderland of Books’. 
As he reads, his knowledge of the world widens, his own experiences are 
interpreted and he learns by the experiences of others. Through library- 
service alone, the child is encouraged to use books and libraries as sources of 
information and pleasure. This service aims at capturing and holding the 
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interest of each child till reading becomes a habit that will persist through- 
out life. 

The books not only teach a few facts but enrich their imagination, 
widen their outlook, develop a fact-finding attitude and train them up to use 
their leisure hours properly. Thus it is evident that the social and educa- 
tional significance of the books for children cannot be underestimated. But 
it is not possible for parents to arrange for a variety of books. That is possi- 
ble only if we have children’s libraries with efficient and effective library- 
service for Children. 

Collections of Children’s Library 

The success of any Library service depends upon the quality and 
extent of its collections and the use made of them. Collection of reading 
materials should embody the interests of children at all age levels and at all 
levels of reading ability. Materials should be the best of their kind obtain- 
able, written and illustrated with distinction. Their production should be 
the work of craftsman. Plenty of books are needed in the spoken languages. 
Children’s library should include books mostly illustrated and on various sub- 
jects of interests to children, pictures, films and gramophone records etc. 
There must be books of beauty; books which not only help to satisfy their 
creative urge by showing them how to do and make, but books which ins- 
pire. The impact of the picture books, with coloured illustrations and text, 
is powerful and their appeal can do much to stimulate interest and begin the 
formation of a lifelong reading-habit. To maintain interest the ‘Children’s 
Corner’ must have books on folk and fairy tales, stories of real life now and 
in days gone by, books on games and hobbies, books about plants and ani- 
mals, how things are made, cars and aeroplanes, travel and discovery, bio- 
graphy, real and imaginery. Dictionaries, encyclopaedias, atlasesand gene- 
ral reference books should also be collected. ‘he collection could also include 
a full range of films, film-strips and recorded music. Orderly and continuous 
expansion of collections is also very important. 


Besides the collection, the arrangement of the material should be 
attractive and flexible. Special displays should be arranged to capture the 
interests of the child and stimulate a taste for reading. A simple system of 
cataloguing and classification should be used so as to help the child to make 
efficient and effective use of the library. . 

Stimulating Reading Interest 

“The earliest books which children enjoy confirm their own experi- 
ence. Their later reading extends their experience. As the child develops 
from self-centredness into social awareness, so do his reading interests 
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LIBRARIES AND CHILDREN WELFARE 


expand”. The bounds of the family circle gradually open to reveal a wider 
world. All that children see may provide fresh interests. 

Throughout the lives of children comes a recurring need—the need 
for laughter and change. Children seek an escape from the ‘cramping con- 
fines of home and school’, from the obstacles they cannot climb, the rules 
they cannot break. Books are the most effective material for providing 
necessary relief to them. ‘There are various methods of stimulating reading 
interests among the children. Since the interests of children are ina stage 
of development and need direction, these methods have proved successful 
in introducing books to children. 

Book-Lists — One of the most obvious and attractive methods of arousing 
interest in books is the use of Display work and Book-lists. Displays must 
be attractive and entertaining and should arouse curiosity. To sustain inte- 
rests, displays should be changed frequently - perhaps fortnightly. Children 
have a natural desire to be led and will happily accept list of recommended 
books. The lists should be selective and short and should include descrip- 
tive notes. The book-lists can encourage reading and increase attendance in 
the library. 

Story-Telling — Story-time should be an integral part of the children’s library 
programme. It exists to open books to children who are as yet unable to 
read for themselves or who still find reading a laborious effort. It exists for 
the simple purpose of giving joy. However, it is essential in telling stories 
to groups, that they should be told and not read. As the whole purpose of 
the story-hour is to inspire the child to read for himself, the books from 
which stories are taken must be in the library. 


Film Work — Only the well established library can have full facilities and 
equipment for the showing of films. The films shown should usually be infor- 
mational and relate to children’s interests. They may concern the library 
itself showing how books are made and how the books can be used in the 
library. This can bring the child to the book. 
Library Clubs — In the children’s library, which has a sufficient number of 
members, it is desirable to form library clubs. In these clubs, the children 
can share their common interests. More-over, the group spirit in the clubs 
results in members taking an active part in the general work of the library. 
Obstacles in Children’s Library Service 

The most formidable obstacle to the creation of children’s libraries 
in India is the scarcity of children’s books in local languages and the poor 
quality of the books which are available. Many of these are little more than 
pamphlets, of poor paper and very flimsy binding. The present output of 
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Children’s books in our country is very low ; the quality is inadequate and 
prices are high. Till the end of the last decade “many public libraries had 
Children’s Corner that were ill-equipped, poorly stocked, badly staffed and 
severely limited in scope and range’’. There is, of course, a wealth of fairy 
stories and legends which can be told to every child, but it is for the older 
child that the books must be found. The great gaps are in non-fiction. Nature 
and travel books, ‘how-to-do-it’ and ‘hobbies’ books are virtually unknown. 
There is practically no non-fiction other than the school text-books. The 
general look and get-up of the books are again very important for children’s 
books. Somehow, in this country, very little attention is paid to this and the 
result is that there is hardly any genuine interest in children for reading. 

It seems a formidable task to create Children’s literature, but it can 
be done well, if all those interested in the education of children will play a 
part. It cannot be done by one library alone. Ifa few will co-operate to 
guarantee a market for any book which is printed on better paper and better 
bound, the printers will produce better books. Many voluntary bodies and 
government organisations could be interested in the writing of children’s 
books. They might encourage the authors by instituting a national prize to 
the best writer or illustrator of a book for the young reader. The prizes given 
by the Library Associations of Great Britain and the United States have done 
much to enrich children’s literature. The Carnegie Medal for best illustrious 
children’s books is eagerly competed for by publishers in the United States. 

Next comes the premises and furniture for the children’s libraries. 
In almost all the public libraries, very little and inadequate space is provided 
for the Children’s Corner. The position in regard to the school libraries is 
much more deplorable in as much as no special space for quiet reading is allo- 
tted for children and they have to satisfy themselves with whatever little is 
made available to them for this purpose. A library must have a reading-room 
with adequate space for book-shelves, staff and borrowers. Light furniture 
and low book-cases with three or four shelves at large intervals round the 
walls should be arranged. Shelving in the middle of the floor, technically kno- 
wn as ‘island stacks’ should be avoided. The furniture must be sturdy, elegant 
and yet easily handled by children, if necessary. A few pictures and pottery 
and coloured curtains will give the children’s room a gay informal look and 
will attract the young readers. 

Last, but not the least, is the provision of adequate staff. In the 
early days of library work for children, the staffing of the junior section was 
undertaken by any junior assistant who could be spared from the adult library 
and the issuing of the books was a very rough & tardy operation. This, how- 
ever, could not give the desired results. Now it is established that only with 
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a seperate and well trained staff can the children’s library function properly. 
The staff with easy manner with both children and adults, with patience and 
sympathy will encourage the small readers to ask for advice and guidance. A 
trained librarian can do much for children by offering them a wide range of 
books attractive in subject-matter, well illustrated and in good format. In 
addition to this, given the interest in books and children and a good speaking 
voice, most people can, with practice, develop a very good story-telling man- 
ner. This can produce very good results. Book knowledge, equability and 
sympathy are the main qualities required in the library staff. This only enabl- 
es the librarian to find ‘the right book to the right reader at the right time’. 
Conclusions 

Of late we have realised that the children’s library can play a defi- 
nite and effective role.in building upa nation. Service for children of all 
ages has been recognised as part of the basic programme of a modern public 
library. The establishment of children’s library, no doubt, will have to face 
certain unusual difficulties in its toddler stage. However, we have faith in 
the potency of the new life bubbling in our country. It is believed that all 
narrow views will soon wither away by the touch of that new life and that 
the children’s library system will be built in the right way before long. 
There is a small beginning in this direction in as much as a Children’s Sec- 
tion has recently been attached to the National Library, Calcutta, with 
modern amenities. The optimism projects this small beginning into the vast 
future. We can confidently hope that the vigorous attempts would be made 
to arrange for really fine libraries for our children throughout the country, 
second to none in the world, worthy of our heritage and suited to the genius 
and the needs of our Motherland. 

Ernest devotion is required from the librarians and the top authori- 
ties, who are at the helm of the library affairs, so as to provide a co-ordina- 
ted and planned development of children’s library service. The sooner it is 
done the better. 








GUIDE to the SLA Loan Collection of Classification Schemes and Subject Head- 
ing Lists on Deposit at Western Reserve University as of March 20, 1961, com- 
piled by Bertha R. Barden and Barbara Denison. New York : Special Libraries 
Association. 5thed. 1961. 104p. $4.00 


In this completely revised and expanded fifth edition items are arranged 
alphabetically by subject, ranging from Accidents, Art and Aeronautics to 
World Wars, X-Rays and Zoology. There is a cross-referenced subject index 
and two appendices. Appendix 1 lists book numbers; Appendix 11 gives 
classification expansions and revisions of Dewey Decimal, Library of Congress, 
Universal Decimal and Punched Card Systems. 
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Libraries in Bombay City 
By T. D. Waknis, 
Librarian, The Asiatic Society of Bombay, Bombay. 


It was at the beginning of the 19th century that the city of Bombay 
had its first general library, that of the Literary Society of Bombay. It was 
not an isolated phenomenon. It was symptomatic of the spirit of the times. 
The whole of the 19th century was favourable to the establishment and grow- 
th of public libraries not only in India but in Europe and America. In Eng- 
land the Mechanics Institutes came into being, partly to complete the mecha- 
nics’ general education and partly to teach them skills in their crafts, or to 
use a hackneyed phrase, make men better workmen and make workmen 
bettermen. Libraries were their inevitable instruments of education. London 
Library was established in 1841 thanks to the efforts of men like Carlyle. 
He, it was, who coined the dictum. A Public Library is the University of the 
Common man. Between 1842 and 1850 the circulating libraries of Mudies 
and W. H. Smith carried books to the doors of the men. In 1850 Parlia- 
ment passed the Library Act; curiously enough to divert the money and ener- 
gies of the workers from wine and women. In 1876 the Library Association 
was given a Royal Charter and the new association set about the systematic 
organization of Libraries. In 1892 the law was amended to make it possible 
for rural libraries to be established. What happened in England was repea- 
ted in U.S. A. Europe was in the throes of Napelemic and other wars and 
the organization had to wait for nearly a century. 


In India at the beginning of the 19th century, the establishment 
of peace and printing presses gave a fillip to literary activity. The Library 
of the Literary Society of Bombay was founded primarly, to house materials 
bearing on the life and thoughts of Indians, and the Eastern people in gene- 
ral. It was an exclusive preserve of the white rulers. They gave a third 
dimension to their spirit of adventure and invasion by trying to understand 
the mind of the people. Erskine, Forbes, Elphinstone, Jackson were as much 
scholars as administrators. By 1831 the Literary society had adopted the 
name Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society. 

By contributing a modest sum of Rs. 10,000 to the building of the 
Town Hall the Society secured for itself a permanent place in it. Mr. 
Maneckji Cursetji was the first Indian to be admitted a member of the Society 
in 1841. Since then names of Scholars like, M. G. Ranade, R. G. Bandarkar, 
Bhau Daji, K. T. Telang, Jagannath Shankarshet have adorned its members’ 
register. These men brought it renown by contributing learned articles to 
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the Society’s Journal. So great was its influence on the cultural life of Bom- 
bay that the Prince of Wales Museum, The Natural History Society, The 
Anthropological Society which now diversify the life of the city owed their 
origin and sustenance to the work of the Society. Since 1947-48 the Central 
Library of the then Bombay State has been managed by the Society. Since 
1955 it has been made the depository library under the Delivery of Books 
Act. Its present book-stock is in the neighbourhood of 3,00,000 books, apart 
from about 4,000 manuscripts and as many coins. 

In 1847 the European workmen in the Mint started a Mechanics 
Institute on the lines of its counterpart in England. Sir David Sasson gave 
it a grant of Rs. 60,000 in 1867 : From that time it became known as David 
Sasson Mechanics Institute. What with its expansion and the influence of 
liberal education which enjoyed a vogue in the latter half of the Century the 
Institute renamed itself as David Sasson Library and Reading Room. It is 
open only to its paying members. 


The Native General Library which was started in 1846 out of the 
funds provided by N. M. Wadia charities was ultimately amalgamated with 
the Peoples Free Reading Room and Library which was started in 1891 from 
the bequest of Shri Sukhadwalla. Sir Dinshaw Waccha was the chairman of 
the trustees managing this library upto 1936. It is now situated at Dhobi 
Talao in the Cawasjii Framji Institute. At present it has fallen on evil days. 

In 1856 the enterprising Parsis started a library for their correligio- 
nists in the Fort. It has been the beneficiary of munificent grants from the 
family of Jamsetji Nuserwanji Petit. It shed its sectarianism within ten 
years of existence and at present enjoys the distinction of being the premier 
subscription Library. It is housed in a four storied building of its own and 
is equipped with the furniture and fixtures of a modern public library. Its 
popularity can be gauged from the fact that people have to line up in a Queue 
to be elected to its membership. 


The idea of having a library in Bombay which would house a com- 
prehensive collection of Marathi books was mooted by that Scholar statesman 
Justice M. G. Ranade. This was in 1856 when he made a survey of the then 
Marathi literature. But the idea did not germinate readily. Author histo- 
rian of Marathi literature Saraswatkar Bhave gave the idea a practical shape 
in 1892 in’ Thana. The Marathi savants of Bombay followed suit in 1898 
when ‘the Mumbai Marathi Granta Sangrahalaya was brought into being. 
Indian princes like those of Bhor, Ichalkaranji, Sangli and Baroda helped it 
in its infancy. Now after a lapse of 60 years it has made itself a seat of 
learning. Research in Marathi language and literature, Research in history 
of India, research in theory and practice of Bharata’s art of drama, have 
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their headquarters in the library. Publications, lectures, shows, exhibitions 
and whatever else is comprised in extension activities of a modern public lib- 
rary, are arranged by it with a thoroughness that has raised it in public es- 
teem and affection. The Central and State Governments, not to mention the 
Municipal Corporation of Bombay, have liberally contributed to its funds. 
It has recently opened a Reference Section in a building of its own, costing 
about Rs. 6 lakhs. It is only a beginning, they say and the authorities con- 
template a structure that will make it a cynosure of library architects. It 
has a network of branches all over the area of Greater Bombay. It was in 
a series of extension lectures arranged by this library that the present sur- 
vey of libraries in Bombay was made. Its collection is modest; to the tune 
of 75,000 books. But its unique feature is its assembly of files of newspa- 
pers and periodicals. 

The five libraries noted above are the only important libraries which 
can be said to serve the public at large. They are all 19th century creations. 
The only notable addition to the public library facilities, in the twentieth 
century have been the libraries of the USIS, and the British Council and the 
holiday library, now the travelling library of the Bombay State Women’s 
Council for the children. There area legion of other specialized libraries 
with special collections intended to be used by a limited clientale. The lib- 
raries attached to newspaper offices, schools, colleges the University, the 
Indian merchants chamber, the industrial concerns like textile mills, soap 
and glass factories. The Libraries of banks, of political parties, religious 
bodies, research institutes like Tata’s and Haffkin, Cama Oriental Research 
together and a host of libraries serving sectarian interests form a library 
complex of multitudinal dimensions. 

When we consider the total number of these libraries, the number of 
books they serve to their readers, one is tempted to believe that the Bombay 
Public is well served by the existing libraries. But the man in the street 
will hardly agree. These are all libraries for classes of people who can afford 
to pay. The common man is shut out of them, partly because of his inabi- 
lity to pay, and partly because the libraries have such limited resources that 
they cannot afford to enlarge their clientale for fear of not being able to give 
them satisfaction. In the midst of this seeming plenty the common man 
remains high and dry. With increase of literacy and leisure, the number of 
book-hungry people is on the increase and the existing institutions are not 
able to satisfy them. The situation is not peculiar to Bombay. It is com- 
mon to cities like Delhi, Madras, Calcutta, Nagpur, Poona etc. But Nature 
abhors a vacuum and a number of pseudo-libraries have cropped up to fill 
it. They are the Rental Libraries or as the Indian term would have it, they 
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are the Hatak Bhatak libraries. Libraries run by booksellers are the Hatak 
Libraries (from Hat=shop) and libraries run by proprietors as the means of 
livelihood are the Bhatak libraries (from Bhat=Hire). They circulate the 
Indian equivalents of penny dreadfals and shilling shockers, In Bombay a 
large number of middle class families patronise these libraries. The result 
is an enormous increase in the production of shoddy and ephemeral books 
and a slow and steady decline in the reading tastes of the masses. With an 
assured sale of a thousand copies the publishers feel encouraged to produce 
glossy books which, when they do not pave the primrose path, are as inno- 
cent of effect on the reader’s mind as sand in a sand glass. 


The antidote to this poison is the establishment of free public lib- 
raries run on public funds by people for free use by the people. In the world 
of the fine arts Greshan’s Law works in reverse, it is the good coin that dri- 
ves away the bad. 


Attempts have been made in India to demonstrate the value of 
good public libraries. The Unesco sponsored the Pilot Project Library in 
Delhi. In Madras and Hyderabad and Andhra Pradesh the majesty of law 
was invoked. But unfortunately none of these experiments have succeeded 
in carrying conviction to the powers that-be. We have to cast longing lin- 
gering books to the metropolitan cities of the West, London, New York, 
Chicago, Toronto etc. The last city comes to mind because ofa fine report 
by a noted librarian, Mr. Ralph Shaw, on the provision of library service to 
metropolitan Toronto. We can take a leaf out of the book. But before do- 
ing so we must be prepared to accept certain basic principles. Three may 
be mentioned here. (i) ‘Everyone has the right to participate in the cultu- 
ral life of the community to enjoy the arts, to share in the Scientific advance- 
ment and its benefits’. This is articles 27 of the Declaration of Human 
Rights made by UNO. It is accepted by all member states. They cannot 
refuse to shoulder the responsibility of making the arts and Sciences accessi- 
ble to all by means of free public libraries. (ii) Libraries serve as an agency 
of education, but it is education that is poles apart from the education or 
instruction provided in schools and colleges. The department of education 
can regulate courses of study in them. But it cannot regulate reading in 
libraries. ‘Self development in an atmosphere of freedom’ is the life and 
breath of library education. Libraries must be left free to develop along 
lines best suited to local conditions. (iii) Education in libraries cannot be 
had, without selfhelp on the part of readers. It is never crammed. That 
is why Andrew Cannegie bequeathed huge amounts to libraries which encour- 
age habits of selfreliance and labour. 
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When these are once accepted the provision of effective library ser- . 


vice in a city becomes easy with the guidance provided by rules which have 
gained a pragmatic sanction by long experience. A library should be within 
a radius of one mile. As streets are not aligned as a crow flies, a library or 
service station has to be provided for every two square miles. Bombay city 
has an area of 176 sq. miles and it must have at least 88 libraries or branches 
or service points. For every head there should be astock of 1.5 books in 
the library. For the 41 lac population Bombay libraries ought to have 61.5 
lacs of books. They must be supplemented by purchase of 1/20 book for one 
head every year. They must be in languages spoken by the people of the 
area served. Government publications which are mines of information must 
be invitingly housed and advertised. So also the files of periodicals. The 
annual per head expenditure may be, according to the Library Advisory 
Committee, 25 nP. For 7,500 people served there should be one trained 
librarian and one clerk. Children must be well provided with reading mate- 
rials as 60% of their population make use of library facilities. Detailed plan- 
ning on these lines will be easily undertaken by trained librarians. 


Signs are not wanting that the State and the Central Governments 
have realized the potential of public libraries, as witness the grants given to 
the Mubai Marathi Granth Sangrahalaya. May the libraries be born when 
Governments are influenced by auspicious stars and may they help transmute 
the instruction in schools into effective education for life which is the raison 
d’etre of libraries. 





The Bookman’s Glossary : Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged by 
Mary C. Turner. New York: R. R. Bowker Company. 1961. 221 p. $5.00. 


This handbook of US book trade usage offers definitions of techni- 
cal terms throughout the book trade — by editors, publishers, book manu- 
facturers, proofreaders, rare book dealers and collectors, etc. It also covers 
terms in six foreign languages : German, Spanish, French, Russian (with 
Cyrillic spelling), Danish and Italin. 

In addition, the ‘“‘Glossary”’ features explanations of common abbre- 
viations such as b. f., u.'s. : an up-to-date chart of common proofreader’s 
symbols; meanings of publishers’ invoice symbols such as EX, NOP, etc., and 
a rundown of book sizes, with equivalents in inches for folio, octavo, demy 
quarto etc. 
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Planning the Stacks 

By V.S. Rastogi, M.A., Bsc., Dip. Lib. Sc. 

Agra University Library, Agra. 
The present article is a sequel to the author’s former article ‘Planning 
a Library Building’ published in the March ’61 issue of ‘THE INDIAN 
LIBRARIAN’. In which was discussed the position of the stacks inside a 
self contained library structure in relation to its other departments. Its 
building requirements and specifications, lighting arrangement, both natu- 


ral and artificial were also discussed in detail. For mere repitition they 
have been deleted in the present article. 


The libraries form an integral part of the educational programming 
of any country. They are a must for an all round development of the society. 
The number of libraries in a country and the interest of her inhabitants in 
libraries is a true gauge of her cultural standard. The flame test of the suc- 
cess of a library is the strength of the readers that it attracts to its portal 
and the extent to which it satisfies their needs. 

The idea of a good library presupposes a good stock of books kept 
for use without any preference for age, caste, creed or sex of the persons com- 
ing to it. The part of the library building where books and other readable 
material are housed is known as Stacks. The planning and design of the 
stack rooms has evolved with the evolution of the library history of the 
world. Truely it has been said that ‘Necessity is the mother of invention’’. 
As and when difficulty arose before the librarians to find accommodation for 
the increasing in-flow of books, they devised new methods, planned new de- 
signs and found new ways of shelving books. The changing concepts ‘‘Books 
for preservation’’ to ‘“‘Books for use’’ “Books for a chosen few” to ‘Books 
for all’’, “Save the time of the reader and simultaneously the time of the 
library staff’’ also brought a revolution in the planning of the stacks. The 
development of these changing patterns on the chronological chart of the 
library history is an interesting story to tell. 

About three centuries back when printing was scarce, books used 
to be mainly in the manuscript form. Possession of books and maintenance 
of libraries was the privilege only of the rich strata of the society. The prin- 
cipal function of these so called libraries was the preservation of the legacy 
what the learned man of the ages had earned through experience, left trea- 
sured in books for posterity. Hardly any one was allowed to approach or 
consult these books. It was an age of ‘chained books.’ The stacks of such 
libraries were chiefly go-downs, where books were stored like any other com- 
modity. . 

With the advent of the twentieth century, dawned the era of public 
libraries. The storage view gave way to the utilitarian point of view. The 
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invention of printing press brought another revolution. Tt made book pro- 
duction easy, quick and cheap. The educational enlightment of the masses 
created a book thirst in the common man. The libraries grew more rapidly 
and became centres of public interest. The early librarian governing these 
libraries was a complete one in himself. He was a care-taker of the library 
holdings, a book lifter, a counter clerk, an office assistant andso on. The 
true replica of him were the building requirements of these libraries. A big 
hall was sufficient to house a library. It served as stacks, asa reading hall, 
as the librarian’s office, and as a counter: 

Wall Shelving vs. Island Shelving: The small book stock and little annual 
acquisitfon created no space finding problem. Books were shelved in wall 
almerahs and total floor area was left to be utilised asa Reading Hall cum 
Office. All the four walls upto the ceiling were used for shelving purposes. 
Sometimes a gallery was prov‘ded to reach the high ceiling of the hall. The 
system worked quite well for some time but with the passage of time and 
with the increasing book stock it showed defects. 


1. Shelving accomodation on the four walls was very limited. 
2. Every time taking the help of a ladder or of astool to reach the high 


shelves proved troublesome. 
3. The wall almerahs made the walls of the hall hollow and weak and thus 


barred the future expansion of the building in the vertical direction. 

4. The almerahs took the place of the windows and ventilators and thus 
checked the natural light and air, so essential for a library. 

5. With the almerahs against the outer walls, there was always a possibility 


of damp effecting the books. 
To overcome these difficulties the librarians devised the island shelv- 


ing method. In this method the almerahs or the racks are spread over the 
total floor area of the hall and arranged in rows leaving sufficient gangway 
between the two adjoining rows to have an easy access toeach row. The 
idea, librarian as a care-taker of books still held the ground. This view gave 
rise to the radial way of arranging book-cases. The librarian being seated 
on a revolving chair at the centre and the almerahs radiating from him in 
all directions. The method proved good to keep an eye over the miscreants, 
but it could not prove a success. Much of the shelving space was wasted at 
the far ends of the hall, while it gave congestion near the centre. To do 
away with this crowding of shelves at one place and to find more accommo- 
dation, librarians came to parallel shelving, a permanent way of arranging 
book-cases on the floor. 

Almerah vs. Rack Shelving: In past when the “Books are for preservation” 
was the dictum of the day, it was necessary to keep books in almerahs under 
lock and key arrangement to avoid any possible chance of a loss through 
miscarriage or theft. But the new revolutionary concept ‘Books are for 
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use’’, the law of economy in maintenance, the law of parsimony in space and 
time brought in turn the use of racks. The rack of a suitable size can very 
well accommodate twice the number of books of an almerah whilest its estab- 
lishment cost is half of that of the later. Secondly the recuring maintenance 
cost of racks is nil in comparision to the glass door almerahs. Thus within 
the same investment and with less recurring maintenance cost four times as 
many number of books can be accommodated in racks as in the almerahs. 
This is the reason that all the modern libraries are now shifting to the use 
of more and more of racks. 


Wood vs. Steel Shelving: Before going into the details of the comparative 
study of both and deciding in favour of one or the other, it will be better 
first to adjudge the essentials of an ideal shelving material. 


1. The shelf surface should be smooth and dust proof so as to be easily 
cleaned with a duster, a hand brush or a vacuum cleaner. 

2. The shelving material should be long lasting, strong enough to support 
the dead weight of books and possible wear and tear. 

3. The whole shelving arrangement should be fire proof, weather proof and 
worm resisting. It should be economical to install. 

4. The whole set up should be pleasing to the eye. 

5. Its internal structure should be such as to occupy less space in itself and 
leave more space for the material to be shelved. 

6. The unit rack should be a complete model in itself in relation to the 
whole library building, so that any number of them can be added or 
removed at a time without creating any problem of adjustment. 


The difficulties with the wood shelving are :— 


1. Its thin planks cannot support heavy books and thus readily give a sag, 
while its thick planks occupy much of the shelving space in themselves 
and leave less space for the books to be shelved. 

2. It is difficult to attain standardization with wood as it expands and 
shrinks with the change of wheather. 

3. It cannot be manufactured mechanically on amass scale. The hand of 
the crafts man cannot be as accurate in standards as the machine. 

4. It is open to fire, worm and other climatic effects and thus increase the 
rate of premiums for fire insurance. 

5. It cannot bear great wear and tear and therefore, quite unsuitable for 
modern shelving such as Rolling Stacks and Compact Storage. 

6. At times it is difficult to procure good quality wood in lump sum. Hence 
changes may occur in the uniformity and homogeneity of furniture. 


The steel shelving is free from these defects and toa very great 
extent satisfies the conditions of an ideal shelving material. ‘Steel shelving 
is durable and far less costly than wood shelving. It is easier to keep free 
from dust and its more skelton character makes it less of an obstruction to 
light and air while the comparative thinness of its uprights and shelves etc., 
enables a greater number of books to be stored in a given space. Metal 
shelving can be enamled to match any color of wood and possibilities it 
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provides of introducing bright cheerful colors’. As a mark of its advantages 
over wood shelving, it is fast becoming popular with the librarians in the 
country. Big manufacturing concerns like Godrej, Khira, Steel Age of Bom- 
bay have earned a name in the country for standardized mass manufacture 
of good quality steel shelving furniture. 

Tremendous growth of book publication in every branch of know- 
ledge during the modern times has outwitted the librarians in space finding 
problem for the ever increasing stock of printed material pouring in the lib- 
raries. Dr. Ranganathan in his famous book ‘Five Laws of Library Science’ 
gives the following table of the annual rate of acquisition in a few libraries. 
Though he does not mention the particular year for which the figures have 
been quoted, yet they are a good indicator of the rapid growth of book-stock 
in various libraries. 


1. Library of Congress 202,111 
2. Boston Public Library 94,339 
3. Camb. University Library 90,916 
4. Birmingham Public Library 28,566 
5. New York State Library 23,313 
6. Imperial Library, Calcutta 7,832 
7. Madras University Library 5,628 
8. Aberdeen Public Library 3,726 


In the island shelving system much of the floor area is occupied by 
the gangways and aisles that provide access to books. In the opinion of Mr. 
Fremont Rider the aisles which give access to book shelves take up about 
65% of the space in the stack. It is, therefore, desirable when planning for 
a library with limited space to consider the following methods of book 
storage. 

Rolling Cases: Economics in space can be achieved by rolling cases. They 
are metal stack units mounted on wide tread ball bearing wheels. These 
cases are placed side by side forming a solid bank of books and by the use 
of this system about 50% more books can be stored ina given floor area 
than is possible by the normal fixed shelving system. Individual cases are 
easy to pull out provided a hard level floor is provided. Wide ends extend- 
ing from floor to ceiling, and individual cases or the whole bank of rolling 
cases can be secured by one lock, protection given against theft, dust and 
fire, without detriment to ease of accessibility. A fine example of the utility 
of this system can be seen at the National Library, Calcutta. 

Compact Storage: Even more space may be saved by the installation of the 
compact storage system designed by Snead & Co. This system consists of 
units of three stacks, the centre row of fixed double sided stacks having 
hinged double-sided stacks at each side. Each hinged stack is hung on 
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PLANNING THE STACKS 


ball-bearing pivots without rails or guides and is easily swung into the aisle to 

give access to material in the inner shelves. 

Shelf Designing : Shelving should be designed with the minimum of orna- 

mentation. Mr. L. M. Harrod suggests following points for shelf designing. 

1. They must be so adjustable that they may be raised or lowered without 
removing the books. 

2. They should be of the standard length of 3 feet, and interchangeable 
throughout the library. 

3. Wider and shorter shelves must be provided for quarto books. 

4. All ledges, projections and ornamentations that will hold dust should be 
avoided, and there should be no rough corners or edges that might dam- 
age the books and no projections on which clothes might be caught. 

5. The bottom two or three shelves must slope so that the titles are at a 
less acute angle to the line of vision than is the case with the level 
shelves. 

6. To have a sanitary bottom the lowest shelf is to be fixed at a height of 
six inches from the floor to facilitate cleaning and easy vigilance. 

For an open access library, ample aisle, bay and shelf guides are of 

a prime importance. Dr. Ranganathan is of the opinion that for the conve- 
nience of the readers shelf guides be provided for every twenty books. All 
guides should bear the subject heading plus the corresponding class number 
in bright black ink on a white base. They should be written in bold letters 
so as to be easily readable by every person coming to the library. With the 
growth of book stock there will be constant need for frequent change of the 
shelf labels. Hence due arrangement should be kept for it. 


Some two years back the Agra University Library purchased a set 
of steel racks manufactured by Mess. Steel Age of Bombay. These have 
well suited to the needs of a university library. Each unit is double faced 
and has four bays on each face. The dimensions for a unit bay are 
6’ 6” x3’x 20". The top and bottom shelf planks are fixed ones and they 
cover both the face of the rack. The bottom plank is fixed at a height of 6” 
so as to give asanitary base. Besides these each face has five adjustable 
shelf planks measuring 3’ 10" adjustable to an inch quite independent of 
the other face. They rest on Tonk Fittings. The beauty of these racks is 
that they are of a collapsable type, fixed in position with the help of nuts and 
bolts. If not in use it can easily be dismantled and stored in compact form 
in a little space. When needed it can again be erected into position with 
least labour and ina little time. The system of intermediary upright pan- 
nels connecting the bays saves a good deal of material and thus makes the 
unit rack less weighty. The whole system of racks enamled in olive green 
color gives a homogeneity to the stacks and presents a pleasent sight to look 
at. A unit of four bays on each face costs Rs, 974.00. 
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A double faced unit rack of the above quoted dimensions with six 

shelves has 36 ft of running shelving space. With an average of 8to 10 
books per running foot it can very well accommodate some 300 to 350 books. 
All requirements of the shelving furniture for the future expansion of a lib- 
rary should be calculated on this formula. 
Book Arrangement in the Stacks: In academic libraries it is always ad- 
visible to shelve books of ready and of every day use e¢. g. text-books, books 
of ready reference such as dictionaries etc., in the Reading-Hall. This will 
greatly relieve the pressure on main stacks. The practice of the Broken- 
Order system is always convenient and time saving. Books on subjects of 
special interests to the readers of the library should be kept nearer the coun- 
ter. Distance of books from the counter should be in the inverse proportion 
to the subject interest of the readers, i.e. greater the interest lesser the dis- 
tance or vice versa. For libraries following the Dewey Decimal system of 
classification the Broken-Order system is all the more essential. It will 
greatly help the readers to find books on related subjects shelved near to 
each other, ¢.g. class 400 near 800, class 934 by the side of 954 class 900 just 
after the class 300. Books of the section 650 — Commerce should be taken 
out from the Sciences and Applied Sciences sections and should find place 
along with the Humanities section. Care should be guarded that the Broken- 
Order system be applied through big sections as a whole. If applied too 
minutely it will result in a cheos. 

Over-size books or a series of under-size books should be shelved 
separately and due indication of their location in the stacks be given on the 
corresponding catalogue cards. Costly and rare books e.g. manuscripts, 
incunabula, valuable art books and other prize possessions of the library 
should always be shelved in closed almerahs. Firstly to save them from 
whether effects and secondly to keep them away from the possible miscreants. 

Libraries having several tiers of stacks should provide a connecting 
lift system. Every time use of staircase is tiresome, inconvenient and time 
taking. For the quick and convenient movement of a heavy mass of books 
from the counter to the stacks the use of Book-Trolleys mounted on ball- 
bearing wheels is very suitable. In big libraries like the Library of Congress, 
U. S. A. where the stacks spread over a large area and are situated at a dis- 
tance from the counter, where the daily turn over and consultation of books 
extends to tens of thousands, the manual transport system fails. To cope 
with the difficulty the librarians devised mechanical means like the vacuum 
tube system and the electrically operated moving chain system for the speedy 
movement of reading material. Both these systems of book transport are 
yet to gain ground in Indian soil. 
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PLANNING THE STACKS 


If found necessary, alcoves equiped with necessary facilities of light 
and fan be provided in the stacks for the use of serious readers engaged in 
research. It will have two advantages. Firstly the ready availability of 
information on connected problems will greatly save the time of the research 
worker and thus facilitate him in his work. Secondly, sitting in the midst 
of the master minds, both of past and present, in his own field of interest, 
the research worker will feel elated, enthusiased and will gain self confidence. 
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The Role of a Librarian in the 


College Education 
By Bhagwan B Gridhani, B.A., D.L.Sc., 
Librarian, Govt. Polytechnic, Kota. 


It is a happy trend that there is a growing awareness in our countiy 
regarding the important role performed by the modern college libraries in 
the University Curriculum. What is generally lost sight of is the part played 
by the College-Librarian. It is made out that the job of a Librarian is cleri- 
cal and mechanical in nature and that he is just a manager of the reading 
material kept in library for the use of students and staff. Such impressions 
may well be based on the past un-scientific administration of the libraries and 
a narrow field of the service rendered by the then librarians. But, in the 
modern scientific age, like all other trades, the library-profession too has un- 
dergone a radical change so that the role of a College-Librarian has assumed 
a new character and personality. 

In the old days the library books were stored together without any 
scientific bias so that the reader was entirely at sea in the huge stack-room. 
The modern scientific method requires proper classification of the books in 
a subject-wise order, which, in turn, necessitates the grasp of inner contents 
of the book. A college-librarian also maintains the subject bibliography of 
the books available in the library. This means a comprehensive list of the 
books solely devoted to a given subject as also those discussing it partially in 
a few chapters and even the particular articles and passages; otherwise hid- 
den in the books of composite nature. Such a list is an asset specially to 
the research-scholars. The pre-requisite of such a minute classification is 
the good knowledge and scholarship. The Librarian has to dig deep into 
the ocean of the book, assort and bring to surface the buried portions of 
respective subjects. 


The student’s mind is always inquisitive. He wants to know this, 
that and what not. In order to encourage his healthy thinking. it is necess- 
ary that his thirst of knowledge should be quenched by way of satisfying his 
querries. Generally, the students are not familiar with the reference-sources 
like Encyclopaedia, Directory, Gazetteer, Almanac etc. A librarian must, 
therefore, be a ‘know-all’ to help the student in ‘how’ and ‘where’ to find his 
desired information. Sometimes, he has also to supplement the old bookish 
knowledge by his own to make the matters thread-bare clear to the student. 
High academic qualification, a deep study and good personal calibre are 
needed for a person to man the job of a College Librarian. The rendering of 
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this personal or ‘Reference’ service by the librarian has proved useful to both 
the students as well as lecturers. In the matter of book-selection too, the 
College Librarian plays a significant though silent part. The Subject-profes- 
sors usually indulge in the collection of books on a particular]branch of 
knowledge in which they specialise or sometimes the books of their fancy. 
For example, the Professor of Sanskrit might like a monograph on 
TOKHARIAN (an ancient Aryan language) or the Zoology-professor a French 
monograph on CRUSTACEANS. This retards the healthy and proportion- 
ate growth of books on the different branches of a subject. It is here that 
with his unbiased mind, the Librarian exercises the check asto who else will 
read such books. A judicious book-selection also requires constant assess- 
ment of the students’ needs. By his direct access and daily-contact with 
the students, the Librarian suits well in this role. He evaluates their fluid 
ideas and nascent minds to represent their view-point and thereby make the 
book-selection more broad-based. 


A librarian’s contribution to the college-students may not be visi- 
ble directly like that of a lecturer but it does a great background service in 
improving their personality besides being a great assistance to the lecturers. 
A College Librarian has the academic as well as professional] qualifications of 
being a Graduate with Diploma in Library-science besides the administra- 
tive ability. If the best of him is still not coming, it may be due to the 
disgruntled mind, the fault for which lies at the door of administrative 
authorities, who have not yet revised the existing poor grade of college lib- 
rarians. This reminds me of an old anecdote. A miser Seth offered Rs. 10/- 
p.m. toatutor tocoach his son. Compelled by the stress of straitened 
financial circumstances, the teacher reluctantly accepted the job. One fine 
morning, when Sethji was testing his son’s tuition-progress, he learned the 
startling news that ‘The Earth is square’. ‘‘Since when has the earth gone 
square’, enquired the Sethji of the teacher. ‘Ever since I am paid ten 
chips for my month's labour’’, replied the teacher, adding’’ Increase it to 
Rs. 20/- and the Earth will come round”’. 


The authorities will do well to improve the scales of the College- 
librarians to attract the right type of persons and to encourage those who 
have dared to plunge into this onerous but utilitarian wing of the service to 
the community. 

The job of a College Librarian is neither clerical nor mechanical in 
nature. How could it otherwise attract to its fold the successful lecturers 
like Padma Shri Dr. Ranganathan and Padma Shri Kesavan ? The profession 
of librarianship in India is a recent one and deserves encouragement. 
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Librarianship: A Thankless and Rewardless 


Profession 
By A. B. Kohli, M.A., D.L.Sc., 
Librarian, Government College, Rohtak. 


There was atime when reading and teaching were the privileges 
granted to a selected few but with the dawn 
of democratic influences reading has become 
the birth right of all individuals. Padma 
Shri S. R. Ranganathan the pioneer of 
modern library movement in India has very 
truly squeezed the ethics of Librarianship 
into the following five cardinal principles 
(1) Books are for use; (2) Every reader his 
book; (3) Every book its reader; (4) Save 
the time of the readers; (5) Library is a 
growing organism. 

Librarianship is an art when it 
concerns the readers but becomes a science 
in relation to the technical processes which 
the books undergo to be ready for reaching 
the harits of their readers. As far as the A. B. KOHLI 
art in librarianship goes, it is of paramount importance that the librarians 
should have a good personality, cool temper, courtesy and sweetness in con- 





versation, missionary zeal and above all an above average intelligence to 
accomplish the true aspect of librarianship. 

Book selection is the first job of librarianship and the most interest- 
ing as wellas highly responsible. It is an essential element in the library 
because the books are unlimited whereas the resources of the library are 
strictly limited. The statement of Melvil Dewey, select the right book at 
the right time for the right person is no doubt like an epigram. Best service 
to the greatest number with the least cost is the criteria for librarians in 
making the book selection. If a reader selects a wrong book for himself, it 
does effect, but only a single man but if a librarian selects wrongly it effects 
all the readers who use the library. For selecting the books librarians go 
through the book reviews, advertisements, publisher’s lists and sometimes 
books are acquired on approval or the librarians themselves visit the book 
shops so as to correctly evalute them. 
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There is no exaggeration in the statement “Librarianship minus 
proficiency in cataloguing and classification ceases to be a profession’. It is 
regarded as a science then we look to the twin processes of classification and 
cataloguing adopted in the modern library administration to help the rea- 
ders to get at the desired reading material conveniently and without much 
waste of time. Each supplements the other. Classification is the order of 
the Universe. There was a time when the arrangement of books on the 
shelves was made either by the colour of their binding or the size of the book 
but now classification is made by subjects because this order of grouping 
brings together books on one subject as close as possible within the limits of 
the adopted scheme of classification. The most popular scheme of book 
classification known as Dewey Decimal classification was devised by Melvil 
Dewey an American genius in 1876. It is a scheme of International recogni- 
tion and use. Notwithstanding diametrically opposite political views and 
irrespective about the nationality of its producer it has been translated into 
so many foreign languages. In 1933 India’s S. R. Ranganathan, thought 
as Melvil Dewey of India, a true representative of the profession of librarian- 
ship also known as wizard of library science gave his Colon Classification 
scheme-most comprehensive and scientific but it has yet to reach the success 
attained by Dewey’s Decimal Classification Scheme. 

Classification proceeds from the general to the specific. The subject 
matter of the book is translated into notation and humouristically the classi- 
fier has been defined as a person who brings inside up #.e. the spirit of the book 
is exposed on its spine. Classification is done to arrange the books in accord 
to subjects in a chain on the shelves and catalogue supplements for achiev- 
ing the end by guiding the reader to search his book at a particular point 
on the shelf. There is hardly any day in a busy library when one can find 
all the books on shelves in full stock as some are lent out but catalogue for 
all times gives full record of the holdings of a library. 

Catalogue is a time saving device and serves as an index to the 
library’s contents. It is a concise layout of the reading materials in the 
holdings of a library arranged to some definite plan either dictionary or 
classified. This list can be displayed in any physical form may be page 
printed book or shelf or card catalogue. For cataloguing the books there 
are clear cut rules scientifically framed for author, title and subject entries, 
in order to maintain consistency, uniformity and simplicity. Any variation 
from these principles and techniques results in confusion and chaos amongst 
the thousands of reading materials. Cataloguing is thus a dicipline in accu- 
racy and consistency. It must be confessed that while preparing the books, 
the persons known as classifiers and cataloguers derive much intellectual 
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enjoyment when they collect the vague ideas and glimpses about the books 
which otherwise they would have never seen. A given book is represented 
in the catalogue under its author, title and if non-fiction under the subject 
it treats also. So all good catalogues are expected to answer (i) what books 
has the library by a giver author ?; (ii) on a given subject; (iii) having a 
given title. 

Another intellectual job performed by the librarian is the Reference 
work. A still modern term for it would be Information work. The Ameri- 
can conception of Reference service to have a Almanac Please on one hand 
and the telephone on the other does not suffice the present day needs. It 
involves a mind to mind work. Quality and quantity of readers, the chang- 
ing characteristics of their life and thought which are ultimately governed 
by the kind of society, they live in are the vital factors to be studied by the 
Reference Librarian. Communication of knowledge is feasible only when 
the Reference Librarian is familiar with the books, their contents and also 
the readers. The Reference Service in public libraries is of different nature 
as compared with the service in the Specialised Libraries. Because all types 
of persons, Physicians, Lawyers, Businessmen, Administrators, etc. are the 
patrons of Public Libraries. The Reference Service and the office of the 
Reference Librarian came into active operation in the beginning of the 20th 
century. The need was never felt earlier since the books were limited. A 
work which cannot be read through and through for want of time and 
patience is so called a Reference work. Any service done with the help of 
these traditional tools and all other non-book material like tape recorders, 
films etc. is known as Reference Service. About half a century ago the 
theory was ‘‘Provide the books and keep out of the way of readers’. But 
it has given way to the concept. ‘‘Provide the reader with what is unknown 
to him just to supplement what is known to him’’, 


The still improved pattern and moderate view of Reference Service 
is to find answers, make search and research, verify and compare citations, 
copy out extracts, translate matter and write out abstracts for the Scholars, 
Students and Research workers. In short they should be supplied with 
ready made information in order to save their useful time and in return it 
may lead to national productivity. Personal element is most important in 
Reference Service. It is essentially an art and fundamentally a science. 
The relation between the Reference Librarian and the reader should be that 
of a Master and the Servant and his/her presence is indispensable just to 
enquire if he/she could be of any help to the readers. 

In India dark clouds of illiteracy lower over the heads of her 75% 
inhabitants and the educationists have a tremendous work of spreading mass 
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education and the librarians a ticklish task of making them library minded. 
The books in the library area means to an end. The book itself isa dead 
object and remains so, as long as it escapes the eye ofits reader. It is the 
library personnel who make them living tools by practicising the ideal of 
bringing ‘‘the right book to the right reader at the right time’’, through the 
medium of classification, cataloguing, book exhibitions etc., with the ulti- 
mate motive to achieve reader’s satisfaction. The library becomes biggest 
of all the agencies of education —— school, Public Library, press and the 
radio when the library staff displays all the reading materials in a most 
appropriate manner. Library isa trinity of readers, books and staff and 
librarians are just like trademen but with no consideration of monetary gain. 
They have a love for books, people and order and whole-heartedly concent- 
rate that no reader goes dissatisfied. 


00-0-0-0-00-0-0-000-60000000000060000060 
What is Reading ? 


hy William I. Nichols, Editor & Publisher This Week Magazine, and 
Chairman, National Library Week. 


What is reading ? Something much more than words on a printed 
page. Itis knowledge, gathered and distilled through the minds of great 
thinkers. It is magic—the magic of creative imagination, weaving people and 
events into the fabric of a novel or a fiction story. It is today, as it happens 
in your newspaper. It is ideas, as they jump out at you from the pages of a 
magazine. It is the restless expression of all the forces at work in the world 
we live in. 

Is this all ? No, it is wisdom, too, and inspiration — ready for your 
reading in the classics which library shelves, and increasingly, are available 
at small cost through paperback reprints. 

Reading is something new and something old, for both of these are 
blended in the culture of our time. Without partaking of each, no one can 
call himself a complete man. As Clifton Fadiman once said, Civilized man 
is a reader. 

Nothing you read, so the scientists say, escapes the filing cells of 
the brain. Everything goes into this storehouse, ready for memory to pluck 
it out — a fact when it is needed for discussion, a colorful anecdote to enrich 
conversation. The more you read, the more you have to draw on. 


— National Library Week, Organization Handbook 
0606-0006606666066060000006060606066000000 
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Libraries and Social Education 
By M. L. Bhagi, 
District Librarian, Ambala. 

India, once rich in culture, has lost all its pristine glory for having 
been subjected to alien rule for several centuries. The literacy percentage 
is very low. The people, in general, are not conscious of their duties and 
responsibilities. The ruralites are conservative and ambition-less, having no 
good standard of living and thinking. 

India is now an independent country with democracy working at 
its full swing. Every adult has been given the right to vote. Toraise the 
nation to the summit of culture and civilization our leadership has provided 
Five Year Plans. Steps have been taken to remove ignorance, poverty and 
social backwardness through welfare schemes. The citizen’s right to know- 
ledge has been recognised. Social education agencies are proving very use- 
ful in reinstating the lost traditions and make the people conscious of civic 
sense and the need for independent thinking. Inspite of all that, no real 
progress can be made in the absence of a public library system in the coun- 
trv. There must be follow up material for literates and neo-literates in the 
form of books, periodicals and newspapers. Self-education becomes indis- 
pensable to a person, who can read and write. 

There can be no social reform through shouting, complaining and 
denunciation but by the awakening of thought and the progress of ideas. 
The library fosters, idealism and strengthens the struggling aspirations of 
the human mind. The library transmits the social and cultural heritage, 
inculcating the values and experiences of the past with a unifying effect, 
enhancing the quality of the personal life of the individual and providing-him 
with a means to climb the social ladder. 

Books are the recorded essence of many men’s thoughts and lives, 
thus offering a broader view than has ever been attained by an individual. 
Libraries exist to put printed material and manuscripts in the hands of those 
who desire to contribute to the progress of mankind through their own self- 
improvement. Unrestricted thinking brings forth exactness, readiness and 
fullness. 

Every one has got natural potentialities and reading leads to the 
discovery of oneself and search into one’s mind. An intelligent reader sub- 
stantiates and colours what he has read with his own thinking and ideas. 
According to Ernest A. Savage ‘‘Lhinking as we take, thinking with imagi- 
nation beyond our taking is the harvest reaped by the learned, the self- 
discoverer. No one truly reads unless his thoughts are riders upon his 
author’s. Intake by close analytic reading and output beyond the matter 
comprehended, vary with age, with education in reading, with penetrating 
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mind”. Reading is an activity, which can be enjoyed at home and library 
provision is a possible bond to cement home and family, the most intimate 
units of society. 

As regards the ability of the people to read and learn, it has been 
believed that human beings lose power to learn in inverse ratio to their age, 
that while the mind of the child is plastic, the grown up has a rigid and 
fixed mind incapable of grasping any new ideas. This old belief was side 
tracked when in 1928 Profesor E. L. Thorndike made a research in the 
learning abilities of adults telling in his findings that older people can learn. 

It has been fully recognised that age alone is no yard-stick of intel- 
lectual ability. The free library service, regardless of occupation, creed, 


class or race is the best agency for the improvement of human beings because 
here they can help themselves, if they want to utilize their talents. The 
library contributes to physical health through service to the sick in hospitals 
and aged in homes meant for them. A prisoner who is susceptible to the 
corruption of being an incurable criminal can be able to conquer boredom 
and the temptation to join with incautious and imprudent comrades. 


The function of the library is to investigate, alleviate and overcome 
the social problems, banish prejudices in favour of enlightened toleration and 
stimulate a desire for learning among the educated and the uneducated. It 
is means of comprehensive and continuous instruction providing inspiration 
and incentive to free ideas and opinions. Jesse H. Shera writes, “Judged 
by every standard and measured by every criterian the public library is 
revealed as a social agency dependent upon the objectives of society. It 
followed, it did not create social change. It was an outward and visible 
manifestation of the spirit and ideals of the people’’. 


The modein public library represents in a large measure, the need 
of democracy for an enlightened electorate to meet social requirements. It 
is said to be a product of democracy, and its foremost agent for the integral 
education of the people in a place where is conserved and organised human 
knowledge for the benefit of the community. The objectives of the public 
library are directly based upon the objective of society itself. 


If the social structure of the nation is to be improved, every one 
right from the child to the old whether literate or non-literate, must be en- 
couraged to make use of the library. Inthe Report of Advisory Committee 
for Libraries stress his been laid upon contacts between books and people, 
promoting reading among the people and, lastly, assimilation’’. The librarian 
must be prepared to lead the community in full co operation with the social 
education staff. He must be capable enough of making literary judgments 
and evaluate books critically and dispassionately. He should encourage child- 
ren and young people to educate themselves without break and keep them 
abreast of progress in all fields of knowledge by the provision of Readers’ 
advisory service, publicity compaign, personal contacts with individuals, well 
chosen books and other material and audio-visual aids. He should organise 
discussions and hold book festivals to create and improve taste for books. 


The public library, thus, should offer facilities to the people to be-. 
come enlightened citizens, capable of promoting personal happiness and social 
well-being and become a dynamic part of community life. 
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Expansion of 8HO-Hindi Literature 


According to Dewey Decimal Classification 

By Ashok Kumar, M.A., B.A. (Hons.) 

Dipl. Lib. Sc. (Delhi), Gold Medalist, 

Punjab University Extension Library, Ludhiana. 

The editors, in the introduction of the Dewey Decimal Classification, 

edition 16, have wisely suggested for local variation in making the schedules 

of certain subjects according to the needs of various libraries. Asa major 

portion of the book-stock of the Indian Libraries is on Hindi Literature, 

hence the need fora shorter base for it. 8HOis a suggested Class Number 

for Hindi Literature with comparatively a shorter base instead of 891.43. 
Its Main Divisions are given below : 


8H1 Hindi Poetry. 

8H2 Hindi,Drama. 

8H3 Hindi, Fiction. 

8H4 Hindi' Essays. 

8H5 Hindi Oratory. 

8H6 Hindi, Letters. 

8H7 Hindi Satire and Humor. 
8H8 Hindi Miscellany. 


Form divisions from 01 to 09 of the Dewey Decimal Classification 
are equally applicable to 8HO Hind: Literature- 

Full expansion of the Class 8H0 is given below : 
8H1 Hindl Poetry (Use 8H1.002 to 8H1.007 for form divisions) 
8H1.01 Philosophy and Theory. 
3H1.02 - 8H1.07 Types of poetry. Including collections by two or more 


authors. Works about each type. (For works of a specific 
poet, see 8H1.1-8H1.87 e.g. poems of Kabir, 8H1.211) 


8H1.02 Dramatic Poetry. 

8H1.03 Romantic and Epic sc 
8H1.04 Lyric Poetry. 

8H1.05 Didactic Poetry. 

8H1.06 Descriptive Poetry. 
8H1.07 Satirical and humorous Poetry. 
8111.08 Collections. 

8H1.09 History and criticism. 
8H1.1 Adikal, upto 1345. 

8H1.11 Sidha Kavya. 

8H1.12 Nath Kavya. 

8H1.121 Gorakh Nath, 845 — 
8H1.13 Jain Kavya. 

8H1.131 Hemchandra, 1088 — 
8H1.14 Charan Kavya. 

8H1.141 Narpati Nalha, 1001 — 
8H1.142 Chand Bardayee, 1191 — 
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8H1.143 Bhatt Kedar, 1168 — 
8H1.144 Madhukar Kavi, 1183 — 
8H1.145 Jagnik, 1178 — 

8H1.15 Hindvi Kavya. 

8H1.151 Abdurrehman, 1010 — 
8H1.152 Farid, 1173 — 1265. 
8H1.153 Amir Khusro, 1253 — 1325. 
8H1.2 Bhakti Kal, 1345 — 1645. 
8H1.21 Santa Kavya. 

8H1.211 Kabir, 1399 — 1518. 
8H1.212 Dharmadasa, 1418 — 1543. 
8H1.213 Guru Nanakdev, 1469 — 1538. 
8H1.214 Dadudyal, 1544 — 1603. 
8H1.215 Sundradasa, 1596 — 1689. 
8H1.22 Krishna Kavya. 

8H1.221 Vidyapati, 1368 — 1475. 
8H1.222 Surdasa, 1483 — 1563. 
8H1.223 Nandasa 

8H1.224 Parmanandasa 

8H1.225 Meera, 1516 — 1546. 
8H1.226 Narottamdasa, 1545 — 
8H1.227 Hitharivansha, 

8H1.228 Raskhana, 1558 — 1633. 
8H1.229 Rahim 1553 — 1626. 
8H1.23 Ram Kavya. 

8H1.231 Tulsidasa, 1532 — 1623. 
8H1.232 Keshavadasa. 1555 — 1617. 
8H1.233 Agradasa, 1575 — 

8H1.234 Nabhadasa, 1600 — 
8H1.235 Senapati, 1589 — 

3H1.24 Sufi Kavya. 

8H1.241 Kutaban, 1493 — 
8H1.242 Manjhan — 

8H1.243 Malik Muhammad Jayasi, 1493 — 1542. 
8H1.244 Usman — 

8H1.3 Riti Kal, 1645 — 1845. 
8H1.31 Ritibadha Kavya. ° 

8H1.311 Chintamani, 1599 — 
8H1.312 Bihari Lal, 1603 — 1663, 
8H1.313 Matiram, 1617 — 
8H1.314 Dev Datt, 1673 — 
8H1.315 Bhikhari dasa, 1698 — 
8H1.316 Rasleen, 1739 — 

8H1.317 Bhushan, 1631 — 1715. 
8H1.318 Padmakar, 1753 —1833, 
8H1.32 Ritimukta Kavya. 

8H1.321 Ghanananda, 1673 — 1761. 
8H1.322 Aalama — 

8H1.323 Bodha, 1743 — 

8H1.324 Thakur, 1766 — 
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SHt 325 
8H1.326 


8H1.33 

8H1.331 
8H1.332 
8H1.333 


8H1.4 


8H1.5 

8HI.51 
8H1.52 
8H1.53 
8H1.54 


8H1.6 
8H1.61 
8H1.62 
8H1.63 
8H1.64 
8H1.65 
8H1.66 
8H1.67 
$H1.68 
8H1.691 


8H1.7 


8$H1.71 
8H1.72 
8H1.73 
8H1.74 
8H1.75 
8H1.76 
8H1.77 
8H1.78 
9H1.791 
8H1.792 
8H1.793 
8H1.794 
8H1.795 
8H1.796 


8H1.8 


8H1.81 
8H1.82 
8H1.83 
8H1.84 
8H1.85 
8H1.86 
38H1.87 
8H1.88 
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Sudan. 
Lal. 


Nitikavya. 


. Vrinda, 1713 — 


Giridhara Kavirai. 
Nagaridasa, 1699 — 


Adhunik Kal, 1845 — 


Bhartendu Yug, 1845 — 1895. 

Bhartendu Harishchandra, 1850 — 1885. 
Badrinarain Choudhry Premghan, 1855 — 
Thakur Jagmohan Singh, 1857 — 1899. 
Ambika Datt Vyass, 1858 — 1900. 


Dwivedi Yug, 1895 — 1920. 

Mahavir Prasad Dwivedi, 1864 — 1938. 

Shridhar Pathak, 1859 — 1929. 

Nathuram Sharma Shankar, 1899 — 1932. 

Ayodhya Singh Upadhyaya Hariodh, 1866 — 1948. 
Jagannath Dasa Ratnakar, 1866 — 1932. 

Maithali Sharan Gupta, 1866 — 

Ramcharita Upodhyaya 

Satyanarain Kaviratna, 1884 — 1918. 

Kkamnaresh Tripathi, 1889 — 


Utkarsha Kal, 1920 — 1940. 


(Includes Rashtriya — Sanskritik Kavita, Chayavad, 


Rashsyavad and Vyaktik Kavita) 
Jaishankar Prasad, 1889 — 1937. 
Surya Kant Tripathi Nirala. 
Sumitranandan Pant, 1900 — 
Mahadevi Verma, 1907 — 
Ram Kumar Verma, 1905 — 
Makhan Lal Chaturvedi, 1889 — 
Subhadra Kumari Chauhan, 
3alkrishna Sharma Naveen, 1897 — 
Siyjaram Sharan Gupta, 1895 — 
Udaya Shankar Bhatt, 1898 — 
Jagannath Prasad Milind, 1907 — 
Ramdhari Sinha Dinkar, 1908 — 
Harivansha Rai Bachchan, 1907 — 
Bhagwati Charan Varma, 1903 — 


Adyatan Yug, 1940 — 

(Includes Pragtivad, Prayovad, and Gitakavya). 
Narendra Sharma, 1913 — 

Rameshwar Shukla Anchal, 1915 — 

Shiva Mangal Singh Suman, 1916 — 

Nagarjun, 

Ajneja, 1911 — --es-— 

Girija Kumar Mathur, 1919 — 

Bharat Bhushan Aggarwal, 1919 — 

Dharmavir Bharti, 1926 — 
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8H2 HINDI DRAMA (Divide like 8H1) 
8H2.4 Purva Bhartendu Yug, before 1845. 
8H2.5 Bhartendu Yug, 1845 — 1895. 

8H2.51 Bhartendu Harishandra, 1850 — 1885. 
8H2.6 Dwivedi Yug, 1895 — 1920. 

8H2.61 Badrinath Bhatt, 

8H2.7 Utkarsha Kal (Prasad Yug,) 1920 — 1940. 
8H2.71 Jaishankar Prasad, 1889 — 1937. 
8H2.72 Sudershan, 1896 — 

8H2.73 G. P. Shrivastav, 1891 — 

8H2.74 Pandey Bechan Sharma Ugra, 1901 — 
8H2.75 Govind Vallabh Pant. 

8H2.76 Jagannath Prasad Milind, 1907 — 
8H2.77 Makhanlal Chaturvedi, 1889 — 

8H2.8 Adyatan Yug, 1840 — 

8H2.81 Lakshmi Narain Mishra, 1903 — 
8H2.82 Udya Shankar Bhatt, 1898 — 

8H2.83 Govinddas, 1896 — 

8H2.84 Upendranath Ashka, 1910 — 

8H2.85 Vrindavan Lal Varma, 1889 — 
8H2.86 Chandergupta Vidyalankar, 1906 — 
8H2.87 Harikrishna Premi. 1908 — 

8H2.88 Prithvi Nath Sharma. 

8H2.891 Ram Kumar Verma, 1905 — 
8H2.892 Bhuvaneshwar Prasad. 

8H2.893 Jagdish Chander Mathur, 1917 — 
8H2.894 Vishnu Prabhakar, 1912 — 

8H2.895 Dev Raj Dinesh, 1922 — 

8H3 HINDI FICTION (Divide like 8H1) 
8H3.5 Bhartendu Yug, 1845 — 1895. 

8H3.51 Shrinivas Dasa, 1851 — 1887. 

8H3.6 Dwivedi Yug, 1895 — 1920. 

8H3 61 Devaki Nandan Khatri, 1861 — 1913. 
8H3.62 Kishori Lal Goswami, 1865 — 1932. 
8H3.63 Gopal Ram Gehamari, 1866 — 1946. 
8H3.7 Utkarsha Kal, Prem Chand Yug, 1920 — 1940. 
8H3.71 Prem Chand, 1880 — 1936. 

8H3.72 Jaishankar Prasad, 1889 — 1937. 
8H3.73 Vrindavan Lal Verma, 1889 — 

8H3.74 Vishwambhar Nath Sharma Kaushik, 
8H3.75 Chatursen Shastri. 

8H3.76 Pandey Bechan Sharma ‘Ugra’ 1901 — 
8H3.77 Bhagwati Prasad Vajpayee, 1899 — 
8H3.78 Jainendra Kumar, 1905 — 

8H3.791 Bhagwati Charan Verma, 1903 — 
8H3.792 Pratap Narain Shrivastav, 1904 — 
8H3.793 Siyaram Sharan Gupta, 1895 — 
8H3.794 Radhika Raman Prasad Singh, 1890 — 
8H3.8 Adyatan Kal (Prem Chandottar Yug) 1940 — 
8H3.81 Ila Chandra Joshi, 1902 — 

8H3.82 Ajneya, 1911 — 
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8H3.83 
8H3.84 
8H3.85 
8H3.86 
8H3.87 
8H3.88 
8H3.891 
8H3.892 
8H3.893 
8H3.894 
8H3.895 
8H3.896 
8H3.897 
8H3.898 


8H4 


8H4.5 
8H4.51 
8H4.52 
8H4.53 
8H4.54 
8H4.55 
8H4.56 
8H4.6 
8H4.61 
8H4.62 
8H4.63 
8H4.64 
8H4.65 
8H4.66 
8H4.7 
8H4.71 
8H4.72 
8H4.73 
8H4,74 
8H4.75 
8H4.76 
8H4.77 
8H4.8 
8H4.81 
8H4.82 
8H4.83 
8H4.84 
8H4 85 
8H4.86 
8H4.87 
8H4.88 
8H5 
8H6 
8H7 
8H7.6 
8H7.61 
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Yash Pal, 1903 — 

Upendra Nath Ashka, 1910 — 
Rangya Reghava, 1923 — 
Amritlal Nagar, 1916 — 
Nagarjun, 

Dharmavir Bharti. 1926 — 
Phanishwar Nath Renu, 
Lakshmi Narain Lal, 1925 — 
Amrit Rai, 1921 — 

Rajendra Yadav, 1934 — 
Vishnu Prabhakar, 1912 — 
Mohan Rakesh, 1925 — 
Dwijendra Nath Mishra Nirgun, 1915. 
Anand Prakash Jain, 1927 — 


HINDI ESSAYS (Divide like ‘8H1’) 


Bhartendu Yug, 1845 — 1895. 
Bhartendu Harishchandra, 1850 — 1885. 
Bal Krishan Bhatt, 1847 — 1919. 
Badri Narain Choudhry Premghan, 1855 —- 
Pratap Narain Mishra, 1855 — 1923. 
Balmukand Gupta, 1865 — 1907. 
Radha Charan Swami, 1859 — 1925. 
Dwivedi Yug, 1895 --1920. 

Mahavir Prasad Dwivedi, 1864 — 1938. 
Madhava Prasad Mishra, 1863 — 1907. 
Govinda Narain Mishra, 

Shyam Sunder Dasa, 1875 — 1941. 
Padma Singh Sharma, 1876 — 1932. 
Purna Singh, 1881 — 1932. 

Utkarsha Kal (Shukla Yug), 1920 — 1940. 
Ram Chandra Shukla, 1884 — 1941. 
Gulab Rai, 1888 — 

Padumlal Pannala! Bakhsi, 1894 — 
Makhanlal Chaturvedi, 1889 — 
Vasudev Sharan Agarwal, 

Shantipriya Dwivedi, 1906 — 

Raghuvir Singh, 

Adyatan Kal, 1940 — 

Jainendra Kumar, 1905 — 

Bhadant Anand Kausalyayan, 

Ram Vriksha Benipuri, 1900 —- 

Hazari Prasad Dwivedi, 

Yashpal, 1903 — 

Kanhiya Lal Mishra Prabhakar, 1906 — 
Nagendra, 1915 — 

Prabhakar Machave, 1917 

HINDI ORATORY (Divide like 8H1) 
HINDI LETTERS (Divine like 8H1) 


HINDI SATIRE & HUMOR (Divide like 8H1) 


Dwivedi Yug, 1895 — 1920. 
G. P. Shrivastav, 1891 — 
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8H7.67 Utkarsha Kal, 1920 — 1940. 

8H7 71 Harishankar Sharma, 1893 — 

8H7.72 Annapurnanand, 1895 — 

8H7.8 Adyatan Yug, 1940 — 

8H7 81 Jainath Nalin, 1912 — 

8H7.82 Gopal Prasad Vyas, 1916 — 

8H7.83 Keshav Chandra Verma, 1928. 

38H7.84 k. P. Shiksharthi, 1918 — 

8H8 HINDI MISCELLANY (Divide like 8H1) 


Basis of Period Divisions : 

The order of the authors in the different arrays is according to their 
literary birth, so to speak, and not according to their dates of birth. Where 
literary chronology is not determinable, there the date of birth is considered 
the basis for order. 

Period divisions have been formulated in accordance with the ten- 
dencies of Hindi Literature. As a result of it, authors of the same school 
are placed together under one main division. 

Criticism of a specific author is to be placed with the author con- 
cerned. 

Generally history and criticism of literature go together with form 
division 09. Form division 01 may be used for the criticism of literature 
and 09 for the history of literature by the libraries who want to separate 
criticism from the history of literature. 

Bibliography : 


Bhatnagar, Ramratan : Hindi Sahitya; Ek Adhyayan. Allahbad, Kitab Mahal, 1948. 
Dewey, Melvil : Dewey Decimal Classification, 14th ed, 16th ed. 

Hindi Sahitya Ka Brihad Itahas : vols. 1 and 6. Kashi, Nagri, Prancharini Sabha, 1958. 
Indian National Bibliography. Ann. vol. 1958. 

Nagendra : Adhunik Hindi Kavita ki Pravrittian. 

Jainath Nalin : Hindi Natakar. Delhi, Atma Ram & Sons. 

Jainath Nalin : Hindi Nibandhkar. Delhi, Atma Ram & Sons. 

Shrivastav, Shivanarain : Hindi Upniyas. 

oa Ram Kumar : Hindi Sahitya Ka Alochanatnak Itihas. Allahabad, Ramnarain Lal, 
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Seventeenth Anniversary 
Rs. 700/- Prize 
GOOD PARENTS GROUP 

Population Essay Contest 1962 
THE CONTEST is designed to deepen friendship among Indians and 
give opportunity to young writers who show ability in discussing the popula- 
tion problem. THE PRIZE-WINNING ESSAY must be more than three 
thousand words, typewritten on one side of the paper only. It should be 
written in English or Hindi. Two typed copies should be submitted by May 30, 

1962. For details and the list of topics, please address :— 


The Indian Librarian, 233, Model Town, 
JULLUNDUR CITY (India) 
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Sixteenth Anniversary Award 
GOOD PARENTS GROUP 


POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST 1961 


The Sixteenth Anniversary Award of Rs. 1,000 for the Population 
Essay Contest for the year 1961 was equally divided amongst Mr. A. 
Thirumali of Bangalore, Dr. (Mrs.) Nalinee Datta, Division of Botany, 
I. A. R. I., New Delhi, and Professor V. Perumal, N. B. Science College, 
Hvderabad. 

Dr. R. K. Bhan, M.A., Ph. D., (London), Principal, W.A.F. Memo- 
rial Shivaji College, New Delhi; Mr. S. Ramakrishnan, Research Department, 
Times of India, Bombay, and Mr. William I. Battin, Jr., Associate Member 
of Sigma Xi, Honorary Scientific Society, Nutley, N. J., USA, acted as the 
Judges of the Award. 

The Chairman and Members of the Executive Committee of the 
Population Essay Contest in India are deeply grateful to the Good Parents 
Group, created by the efforts of Mr. & Mrs. William I. Battin, Jr., of Nutley, 
N. J., USA, donating the prize for purpose of establishing cultural and friend- 
ly relations with India. 

The Essays received for the 16th Anniversary Award (1961) are 
given below in order of merit : 


1. Thoughts on Human Happiness, by A. Thirumali, Bangalore—1. 
2. Son by Choice, by Dr. (Mrs.) Nalinee Datta, New Delhi. 
3. Demographic Problems & Family Planning in India, by V. Perumal, 
Hyderabad. 
4. Scientific approach to the problems of population growth, by Dr. P. L. 
Chopra, Jabalpur. 
5. A Perspective on Population Policy, by S. H. Deshpande, Bombay-57. 
6. Bharat main jansankhaya ka prashan aur us ka sujahan, (in Hindi), by 
Jawahar H. Shah, Sanosara, Saurashtra. 
7. To survive or to perish ? This, the problem now of family life in future 
India, by V. K. Parthasarthi, Tyagarayangar, Madras. 
8. A Perspective for food and population in India, by Dr. P. C. Bansil, 
New Delhi. 
9. Indian Sociology : its concepts and changing outlook, by (Miss) 
Padmavathy Lakshman Murthy, Bangalore. 
10. Population control in relation to food and health in India. by Dr. M.S. 
Vairanapillai, Tallakulam, Madurai. 
11. Stabilize our Nation’s Bulwark-Home, by Dr. C. J. Borgia, Madras-16. 
12. Population Problem, by J. Pandu Kanga, Chilakalapudi, P. O. Krishna 
District, Andhra Pradesh. 
13. India’s Population and her economic progress, by C. P. Ranganathan, 
Jalarpet, N. Arcot District. 
14. Mobilization of Manpower, by P. V. Suryanatrayana, Vijayawada-2. 
15. Population problem in India and how to solve it, by S. P. Sarathy, 
Saidpet, Madras. 
17. Explosive growth of population and its remedies in India, by Banwari 
Lal, Patiala. 
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Indian Library Association: A General Body meeting of the I. L. A. will be 
held on Sunday, the 11th February, 1961 at the National Library, Belvedere, 
Calcutta, at 5 p.m. during the Indian Library Association ‘Seminar on Bib- 
liographical Organization and Control in India”. Starting from the 10th to 
12th February, 1962 under the sponsorship of the Ministary ef Education, 
Government of India. 

U. P. Library Association : The Fourth Annual Conference of the U. P. Lib- 
rary Association is to be held on 28th and 29th, January, 1962, at Allahabad. 
Among other items of interest, the programme includes an exhibition of 
books on Library Science and Seminar on ‘Public Library Service in Uttar 
Pradesh”’. 


Punjab State Library Association will hold the Annual Conference on 5th and 
6th January, 1962 at University Campus, Chandigarh. His Excellency Shri 
N. V. Gadgil, Governor of Punjab has very kindly agreed to inaugurate the 
Conference. An Exhibition of Books on Library Science and on topics of 
General interest has been arranged. Papers on ‘“‘Need of Library Legislation 
in Punjab”’ will be read and discussed. 


Tagore in India and Abroad: Mr. Justice Tek Chand of the Punjab High 
Court, while inaugurating the Exhibition entitled ‘Tagore in India and 
Abroad”’ in connection with the Second phase of the Tagore Centenary Cele- 
bration held at the Central State Library, Chandigarh on Saturday, 2nd 
December, 1961 at 5 p.m. said, Tagore was from Bengal but was not a 
Bengali poet, he belonged to the country and shed radiant light illumining 
the entire world. Tagore had transcendented national frontiers, was a citi- 
zen of the world and was the personification of emotional integration. 

The exhibition gives an insight into the many aspects of the Guru- 
dev’s versatile personality. It consists of books in foreign and Indian langu- 
ages on Tagore and the poet’s paintings, photographs, manuscripts and _per- 
sonal items. 


Some Major Problems of Indian Libraries & Their Solutions 


The Indian Library Institute and Bibliographical Centre, (ILIBC), 
a non-profit professional organization, will creat and maintain various biblio- 
graphical services and make them available to libraries and research scholars 
in India and abroad on a cooperative, share the cost basis. 


The ILIBC offers a new ‘‘Four-C’’ scheme — the term standing for 
centralized cooperative concurrent cataloguing. ILIBC seeks to provide a 
set of completed catalogue cards with the book, Four-C expects the pub- 
lisher to pay for the cost of cataloguing as part of his publicity and produc- 
tion expenditure on the assumption that this will promote sales considerably. 

The core of the FourC Plan is the Book Biorecord Card, which 
ILIBC intends as a combination book selection card, book order card, acces- 
sion card and catalogue card, also usable as a shelf list card and withdrawal 
card. Of standard 3” x5” size, each card will “contain the whole history of 
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the book, shew all its constitution elements,’ and “describe the book in 


every conceivable way’’. 

Sponsors of the plan hope it will solve some of the monumental 
hinderances to book selection and processing which India now faces. Suc- 
cess will depend to a large degree on the extent of cooperation ILIBC secures 
from libraries acquiring books published in India and abroad. Accordingly 
ILIBC addresses itself to all librarians who acquire India’s books “‘to ascer- 
tain your opinion as a potential library subscriber to this service. It is pro- 
posed that as soon as a book is catalogued in the Centre, we will mail’ you 
free of cost two BBRC’s relative to the title. One you can use as your book 
selection card; and if you decide to order the book, the other can be used as 
your book order card. When you receive the book, you can write to us for 
additional catalogue cards. 

The first BBRC relative to Stein’s translation of Kalhana’s Raja- 
tararigini has already crossed the Seven Seas is now in the hands of 1000 lib- 
rarians all over the Globe. The ILIBIC is now supplying near-printed cata- 
logue cards to many libraries in India for all of their Indian, British and 
American books ! 

For further information, please write to : 
Indian Library Institute and Bibliographical Centre, 5C/67 Rohtak Road, 
NEW DELHI-5, India. 


A GREAT LIBRARIAN — The recent announcement of Lionel McColvin’s 
retirement as City Librarian of the 


oe Westminster Public Libraries brings to 
an end one of the most distinguished 
careers in British librarianship, and 
also something like the end of an era. 
The best known of all British libra- 
rians, McColvin has been a dominating 
influence on his profession for many 
years. His honors are too numerous 
to detail here, but among them are the 
C. B. E., the presidency of the Library 
Association and the vice-presidency of 
the Library Association and the. vice- 
presidency of the International Federa- 
tion of Library Associations. ‘Libraries 
for Childrens ’’ is only the latest of 
McColvin’s prolific writings. He has 
published works on book selection, art, 
music, drama, extension work, refer- 
ence librarianship, and has written 
several plays. His articles have appear- 
ed in many periodicals and journals 
and in many languages throughout the 
: Pee world. But of all his published works, 

a nee the one that seems likely to be of 
greatest lasting importance is the ‘“MeColvin Report” (‘The Public Library 
System of Great Britain’). Published in 1942, this revolutionary survey 
report still contains many farseeing recommendations that are in advance of 
current practice. The report, like McColvin himself, was years ahead of its 
time. He has been one of the most international librarians in this century, 
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visiting all parts of the world, examining and thinking about librarianship as 
something not insular but worldwide. As a recent editorial in “The Library 
World” said: “He has been a true Columbus of librarianship. A Columbus 
and a Colossus too, for his name has become synonymous with British libra- 
rianship.”” We would only want to delete the world “British’’ from that 
tribute. —Library Journal, October 15, 1961. 


Dalton joins Forest Press Inc. 


Dean Jack Dalton of the Columbia University School of Library 
Service, has been named a Director of Forest Press, Inc., a division of the 
Lake Placid Club Education Foundation, publishers of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification. Dean Dalton entered library work at the University of Virginia 
Library in 1936 and became Chief Librarian in 1950. His work for several 
years as Chairman of the American Library Association’s Board of Education 
for Librarianship was largely responsible for his receiving the Lippincott 
Award of the ALA in 1954. In 1956 he accepted appointment as the first 
Director of the ALA International Relations Office and three years he 
administered this office, travelling many thousands of miles to all parts of 
the world. Resigning in 1959 to take up his present duties at Columbia, 
he became Chairman for two years of the ALA International Relations 
Committee and continues as its Vice-Chairman. He is also the official 
representative of the American Library Association to the Council of the 
Federation of Library Associations, and attended meetings of that group at 
Edinburgh in September 1961. 


As a Director of Forest Press, Dean Dalton fills a vacancy caused by 
the retirement from the Board of Dr. Godfrey Dewey, the son of Melvil 
Dewey. Dr. Dewey, who retired at his own request in order to devote more 
time to personal affairs, will continue for the time being as the designated 
Forest Press representative on the DC Editorial Policy Committee. 

B.R. Bowker reacquires ‘‘American Men of Science’. 


The Jaques Cattell Press, Inc., of Phoenix, Arizona, in September, 61 
became a wholly-owned subsidiary of the R.R. Bowker Company by purchase 
from the heirs of the late Jaques Cattell. Mrs. Elizabeth Walsh Cattell conti- 
nues as vice president of the press, and will be in charge of operations in 
Phoenix where the S-Z volume of the 10th edition ofAmerican Men of Science 
is nearing completion. Mrs. Dorothy Hancock continues as managing editor 
of the Press and its biographical directories. 

(—Library Journal, October 15, 1961) 


Fourth IASLIC Conference: The Fourth Conference of the Indian Asseciation 
of Special Libraries & Information Centres (IASLIC) will be held from the 
3rd to 6th February, 1962, at the Fuel Research Institute. P.O. Jealgora, 
Dhanbad, (Bihar). In addition to the Inaugural Meeting and General Body 
Meeting, the Conference will hold symposia on the following three topics : 

1. Method & Techniques of Scientific Communication in India. 

2, Central Science Library for India. 

3. Centralisation or Decentralisation of Information Services. 
National Library Week, April 8-14, 1962: Beryl L. Reubens, formerly Direc- 
tor of Public Affairs for Brandeis University, became NLW director, Septem- 
ber 18. 1961, succeeding John Robling, who is now Director of Company 
Relations for Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
‘‘Read — And Watch Your World Grow”’ is the theme for 1962. 
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Shri Subodh Kumar Mookerjee Honoured : 


The Board of Trustees of the Watumull Foundation 
of Honolulu, Hawaii, takes pleasure in announcing 
it will confer the G. J. Watumull Memorial Award 
for 1961, on Shri Mookerjee, Deputy Librarian, 
University Library, Calcutta, for his contribution in 
the field of Library Seience, especially in devising 
and extending the Dewey Decimal System to include 
many new Indian classifications and expansions. In 
addition to a citation and a gold medal, Shri 
Mookerjee will be given Rs. 5,000, at a ceremony 
to be held in New Delhi in February, 1962. 





Subodh Kumar Mookerjee 


International Conference on Cataloguing Principles, held in Paris from October 
9 to 18, 1961, under the sponsorship of the International Federation on Lib- 
rary Associations and under a grant from the Council on Library Resources, 
achieved a success of historic proportions. Delegates of 53 nations and of 
10 international bodies worked together intensively and harmoniously to 
formulate a concrete expression of principles of cataloguing designed to pro- 
vide the soundest possible basis for catalogue organization and to command 
the widest possible support throughout the world. Credit for the effective 
preparation, skillful management, and ultimate productivity of the confe- 
rence belongs in large part to A.H. Chaplin, Keeper, Department of Printed 
Books, British Museum, the executive secretary of the conference and framer 
of the initial draft of principles that formed the basis of the conference’s 
most important issuance, and to Sir Frank Francis, K.C.B., Director and 
Principal Librarian, British Museum, President of the Conference, who pilo- 
ted the proceedings, with consumate skill and an infallible sense of timing. 


Mr. Benoyendra Sengupta, Assistant Librarian, Cataloguing Division I, 
National Library, Calcutta, anda member of the IFLA Working Group on 
Cataloguing principles and Dr. C. P. Shukla, University Librarian, Baroda 
University, Baroda, were Indian representatives at the Conference. 


In addition to its Statement of Principles, the conference adopted several reso- 
lutions relating to international acceptance of these principles, the editing 
of the statement and the publication of a conference report, the future of 
the Organising Committee and the various national committees, future pro- 
jects and the like. 


The Future of Library Education : An institute on ‘The Future of Library Edu- 
cation’ will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, in April 1962, sponsored by the Lib- 
rary Service Branch of the U5 Office of Education and the Western Reserve 
University School of Library Science. 


The work will be based on a collection of essays appeared under the title ‘The 
Future of Library Service : Demographic Aspects and Implications’ in the 
July-October 1961 issue of Library Trends, (Frank L. Schick, Issue Editor), 
a quarterly journal issued by the Graduate School of Library Science of the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, 
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A Hammarskjold Library : Librarians throughout the world will rejoice that 
the new United Nations Library has been named after the late Secretary- 
General. This decision, made by representatives of people around the world, 
is not only important as a mark of respect fora truly great man who died in 
the struggle for world peace. It is important also because Dag Hammarskjold, 
in his courageous life and in his tragic death, represents an ideal, a model, 
for all of us — scientists or humanists, member of the community of nations 
in the East and West. 


For other men of Dag Hammarskjold’s stature demonstrate the capacities of 
the man of Knowledge as he did. Astute in political negotiations, brilliant 
in his understanding-of nations and of men, he tempered all the cruel realities 
of political strife with an harmonious appreciation and love of all the 
arts. His depth of understanding of the eternal purpose of life extended 
beyond a verbalized and intelligent acknowledgement of values: he made 
kindness, and humanity, and the strength of Truth his goal in leadership of 
the United Nations and in his dealings with individuals. 


We librarians, in our consciousness of the great purpose of the United 
Nations Library to serve mankind, will do well to point our readers — in 
every community — to Dag Hammarskjold’s model life, and to remember 
him ourselves as a factor in our dedication to the values which he honored. 
(— Tribute to Hammarskjold by Lee Ash, Yale University Library, New Haven, 
Connecticut. Library Journal, November 15, 1961.) 


The Borrowers: Britain’s National Central Library is the Centre of a highly 
developed national interloan system based on a network of regional union 
catalogs, a national union catalog and various co-operative purchasing sche- 
mes. Most public libraries, many university libraries, and a growing number 
of special libraries participate in the progranime. The NCL has its own collec- 
tion of 200,000 volumes, and access through its union catalog to some 20 
million more, as well as to many thousands of sets of periodicals. 
NCL’s annual report for 1960-1961 notes that 94,163 applications for books or 
periodicals were received, and that 74.13% of applications were dealt with 
successfully. Another 3,966 volumes were loaned to foreign countries, and 
2,681 were borrowed from overseas. The USSR was the chief lender to Bri- 
tish libraries, followed by West Germany, France, the USA and East Germany 
Main borrowers were Czechoslovakia and West Germany, followed by the 
USSR, Sweden, Denmark and Itlay. During the year, xerographic techniques 
were instituted to reduce serious arrears in the insertion of material into 
union catalogs, and a teleprinter was installed to accelerate cooperation with 
other institutions so equipped. 

Towards Universal Man, the Tagore Birth Centenary Commemorative 
Volume published by Asia Publishing House has won the First Prize——Book 
Production (English) in the State Awards for Excellence in Printing and 
Designing of Books and Publications for 1961. 
Another Asia Book, The Voice of Freedom—Selected Speeches of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru also won a State Award—Best Bound Books. 
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‘Let thy shelves...... BB. <a. thy gardens.”’ 
— Judah ibon Tibbon 


Fights, Games and Debates: by Anatol Rapoport. Ann Arbor: The University of 
Michigan Press. 1960. 400p. $6.95. (Agents in India: Atma Ram & Sons, 
Kashmere Gate, Delhi-6). 


How to deal with human conflict scientifically ? This question is 
answered in this book which is both lovely and refreshing. To answer 
the question the author probes the area of conflict and finds that a conflict 
takes places at three levels : fights, games and debates. He analyzes 
these sources in the context of current events, scientific advancement 
and literature. Mathematical models are given for study and comparison. 
Professor Rapoport evolves a mode of human behaviour and broadens our un- 
derstanding of new disciplines such as ‘Social Physics’’ and “Game Theory”. 
The book, as the author says, is addressed to ‘‘any serious student of human 
conflict on the intrapersonal, interpersonal, organizational, social or inter- 
national level’. He greatly succeeds in his aim. 


While analyzing conflicts, Professor Rapoport divides his study into 
various parts. He examines the blindness of the masses, the logic of strategy 
and the ethics of debate in different chapters, and feels that ‘several frame- 
works may serve to bring our ignorance to our attention.’’ Various theories 
of aggression are discussed and work of many authorities referred to at length. 
A vast and fertile field is covered. The theory of games has made a sharp 
impact on the author’s thinking about conflict. But this impact has opened 
up ‘a Vista’’ of whose existence he had no idea. The clashes of interests 
attract his deep attention and he builds an outlook which is scientific. 


The psychology of hatred would seem to be the most directly rele- 
vant field, he says. He does not believe that ‘‘a pair of differential equations 
(or a dozen) can explain an arms race or the outbreak of war fever’’. But ‘‘the 
approach of the social physicist should remind the political historian and the 
social moralist that there may be social forces operating which are as blind 
and as powerful as the atmospheric factors which determine the weather. 
It is not enough to talk about such forces. They ought to be sought out and 
studied by whatever tools are available.” (P. 359). 


The author hopes that asa result of the study of conflict changes 
would be brought in ourselves, “‘the conscious and unconscious, the willing 
and unwilling participants in conflicts.’’ 


These changes will be effected if we study the opponent’s case as 
“clearly and eloquently”’ as possible. There is to be assurance of understand- 
ing to the opponent. The region of validity is to be examined and the oppo- 
nent induced to make the assumption of similarity (which the author dis- 
cusses in the 20th chapter.) 
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The reader will like the author’s analysis of “the case for collectivism*’ 
and “‘the case for individualism ’ two different chapters. He outlines the ob- 
jections to Communism and seeks ‘‘a positive alternative’”’ in democracy. He 
views the emergence of the ‘‘new image as the emancipation of man’’. Freedom 
is the recognition of necessity. He believes that “‘commitments to collectivism 
and individualism are complementary rather than anthagonistic’’. He is eager 
to produce a well-developed social depth psychology, after removing irrational 
fears which stems from the dread of “‘idealism’’. He goes so far as to say that 
‘individualism must be re-established in Communist countries, because this 
attitude goes with the scientific way of thinking.’’ Taking refuge in dogma 
is a fear reaction. The appropriateness of the restraints imposed on the indi- 
vidual has to be examined. The ways of persuasion have to be adopted. The 
technique of brainwashing has to be used with care. The idea of explaining 
the image way is to be Judicially implemented. Part III is highly readable. 


In spite of the mathematical treatment, the book has a charm of its 
own. With understanding and confidence, Professor Rapoport has built up 
a strong case for liberty. A fresh intellectual mind, he says, would sweep away 
the shell in which Communist thought has become encrusted. The philosophy 
of collective effort is to be the guide. Contact has to be established between 
“ordinary people of the two worlds—the short-sighted, self-centered people, 
people devoid of ‘‘vision’’, people concerned with survival and procreation, 
people who love their children more than ideas.” 


The book is as eloquent as it is profound in thought and present- 
ation. It is the most original and significant contribution to modern thought. 


Unit limitation of Carrier’s liability : The Hague Rules Article IV (5): A Study 
in Comparative Maritime Law, by Erling Selving, Research Fellow, Institute of 
Maritime Law. University of Oslo. Osl : Oslo University Press and London: 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 1961. 264p. 40sh. 


In this book, the author,interprets the Hague Rules as applicable to 
a carrier and gives a comparative study of the maritime law. The limitation 
of carrier’s liability and other important questions of interpretation and con- 
struction have been examined and the difficulties explained. While comparing 
the maritime law as it prevails in America, Britain, Belgium France, Germany 
Italy and Scandinavian countries, the author seeks solutions to various prob- 
lems. The extensive comparative analysis is highly useful. The aim is to 
achieve a certain legal unification among the contracting parties and to help 
in dealing with important questions on a national basis. 


In the first chapter are explained Hague Rules IV (5) and other 
types of limitation ofjliability. The history of the Rule is given and legislat- 
ive purposes unfolded. The second chapter interprets the principal Rule of 
Hague Rules Article IV (5), In the third chapter the declaration of value 
and other agreements establishing excess liability are discussed. 


While explaining the limitation of liability, the author covers a wide 
field—he takes up liability of common carriers in transport law and general 
Fort law. It is held that Hague Rules Article IV (5) is not a unique provi- 
sions in character but is ‘‘a specific manifestation of a tendency towards limi- 
tation of and uniformity in liabilities which has managed to influence the solu- 
tion of many important questions of contract and Fort law”’. 


The history (and legislative purposes) of Hague Rules Article IV (5] 
is interesting. We have a peep into the situation prevailing in different 
countries with regard to the enforcement of national legislation. 
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While interpreting the Principal Rule of Hague Rules Article 
IV (5), the content and significance of the terms ‘Package’ and 
“Unit” are explained and the legislative history are given. Different types 
of cargo are taken up and the European Jurisprudence as applied to the ship- 
ping and freight units examined. In cases of shortage, he says, it appears 
natural to distinguish between cargo lost or damaged and cargo not lost or 
not damaged. 

This comprehensive chapter deals with different types of losses sub-: 
ject to the limitation of liability in the light of the Hague Rules, gives the 
European theory, and the use of Jurisprudence and analyses the situation 
where the liability of the carriers is based on serious faults. Various legisla- 
lations are cited to see which type of persons are protected. The transport 
and contract law are interpreted and the principles governing the measure- 
ment of damages discussed. All the clauses and important case-law attract the 
author’s attention. 

The declaration of value and other agreements establishing excess 
and liability and their importance occupy the last chapter. The effect of 
reservations on the part of the carrier and the mis-statement of nature or 
value of the goods are explained at length. 

Very interesting cases have been cited throughout the book to inter- 
pret the maritime law. The author has done deep research into the intrica- 
cies of the law and explained the legislation, national and international in 
such a manner that the subject has been made easy for the readers. His 
simple style and comparative study would endear him to all Indian readers. 
We commend this book to our shipowners and other carriers—owners, as well 
as students of law who always need a work which is both simple and authori- 
tative. It is dynamic book which must be in all libraries. 


India and the United States: Edited‘and with an Introduction by Selig S. 
Harrison. New York : The Macmillan Company. 1961. 244p. $5.95. 

A Conference, attended by eighty-eight leading Indian and American 
authorities, was held in Washington in May, 1959, to discuss the growing 
financial crisis in India. This book is the outcome of the proceedings of that 
Conference. The editor, a brilliant journalist and an authority on Indo-U.S. 
relations edits and adapts the tape recorded speeches and panel discussions and 
contributes a highly thought-provoking introduction. The other contributors 
discuss, in a clean, unbiassed way, the roots of Indian foreign policy, the 
dollar gap, the food gap, the new patterns of private investment in India, and 
the prospects for Indian democracy. The main idea behind the book is to bring 
India and the U.S.A. closer together and remove all misunderstandings which 
prevail between these two countries. The editor has greatly succeeded in 
his mission. 

One fact is admitted in the book : India has “determination” and 
the “will’’ to progress, and will never discard democratic principles which 
guide its destiny. Its political health is sound, and its strategic position 
should attract the attention of the U.S.A. for help. We are happy to note 
that the U.S.A. properly assigns pride of place to our country in its foreign 
economic policy. 

Barbaria Ward Jackson goes so far as to say that ‘‘the relations bet- 
ween India and West lie at the core of the free world’s drama in our day.’’ 
The writer beautifully builds up the thesis and appeals : ‘Let us have an 
Indian programme.” 
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Chester Bowles, the great friend of India, supports India’s policy of 
neutralism. He believes that ‘‘there can be no real stability in the world un- 
less India succeeds and the United States succeeds. The dual success of these 
two democracies is essential’. He cites the course of history of the last 150 
years to show why there isa gap in understanding. 


Frank Moraes explains that “what Tibet has done for us in India 
could not have been done ina hundred years. I think we have suddenly 
been awakened to the danger along our northern border.”’ - 


Averell Harriman admits that the U.S.A. had not been “‘very help- 
fulin the relations between India and Pakistan’’. ‘In fact’’, he says, “we 
have contributed to the ill-will that unfortunately exists between those two 
countries through the policy of giving arms to one without attempting to 
understand the attitude on the other side.”” (P. 57). This admission heartens 
us to know that there are Americans who candidly believe in truth. 


While discussing the dollor gap, a number of contributions plead for 
increased dollar loans in support of India’s foreign exchange position inspite 
of the fact that “at the beginning of 1960 the U.S.A. had loaned or given to 
India more than two billion dollars in varied forms of economic assistance for 
the two Plans’’—an impressive contribution indeed. Mr. John F. Kennedy 
warns America : “‘No struggle in the world today deserves more of thought 
and attention than the struggle between India and China for leadership of the 
East, for the respect of all Asia, for the opportunity to demonstrate whose 
way of life is the better.”’ (P. 63) 


It is acknowledged that India has no choice but ‘‘to accelerate the 
tempo of development’’, and that this country is making genuine efforts to 
mobilise domestic resources’. The editor feels that ‘‘the crucial fact remains 
that a much greater influx of outside resources is a prerequisite for Indian 
development.”’ 


Every aspect of U.S. aid has been discussed in the chapter on the 
Dollar Gap. 


The problem of “population and food crisis’”’ is taken up in the chap- 
ter which follows. The progress in the villages has been assessed and the im- 
portance of the fact stressed that ‘‘a population of 589 million in 1986” creats 
a problem that has to be tackled. 


The discussion on the new pattern of private investment in India 
will dispell fears that India’s Socialist pattern of Society stands in the way of 
foreign investment. Reasons are explained why a psychological barrier, which 
impedes the entrance of U.S. private investment to India.on a significant 
scale, prevails. The effort of the contributors is to show that this barrier has 
been raised due to certain misunderstandings. We are glad to note that what- 
ever the pace of expansion few doubt the long-range trend to a heavy U. S. 
private investment commitment in India.’’ (P. 144). It isa partnership 
approach. 


The Indian legal and administrative structure is well explained in 
the chapter. 

This prospects for Indian democracy are admirably discussed in the 
last chapter. American leaders, we are told, have assayed India against 
Communist China and “in so doing have attached: critical significance to the 
contrast between India’s parliamentary institutions and repression in Peking.”’ 
As Mr. Asoka Mehta says : “In India today, as far as the Union Parliament 
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is concerned there is in practice a kind of democracy without an alternative 
contender for power. And asI look ahead, I see for the next ten years the 
likelihood that democratic forces will be brought closer together’‘ (P. 232) 


The book is a sincere effort to make Americans understand India. 
Carefully edited, it is a very impressive book indeed, eminently readable and 
highly provocative. The Editor has taken great pains to present India‘s case, 
for which we are really grateful to him. 

World History : Our Heritage, by M. Mujeeb, Bombay: Asia Publishing House. 
1960. 344p. Rs. 14.00. 


This book, different in a way from other books on world history, has 
its own charm. It attracts the reader for its new research and presentation of 
thought as it runs through centuries since the world came into existence and 
the man had his birth. It brings us up-to-date knowledge of the growth of 
different forces which made world history till we reach the age of technology 
and the era of the United Nations. 

The author surveys the history of the world right from the beginn- 
ing. Leaving the stereotyped way, he breaks fresh ground, and, while telling 
the story of human progress, his eyes fall mainly on social organisations 
whose evolution is described in a very interesting manner. The story of the 
changing pattern of human life is both gripping and informative. 


Despite its scope and brevity with which it is told, the story is full 
of life and drama, studded with facts that there are irrefutable and marshall- 
ed to speak for themselves. A unity runs throughout, the world history 
influencing India as Indian history leaving its impact on those forces that 
made the history of the world. 

Based on authoritative works, the story runs extremely well. The 
citations are appropriate and the conclusions impressive. There is no end, 
and the author feels that “what has been achieved by science may also make 
this age the beginning of a new phase of human history’. (P. 315). 


After describing the origin of the world and man (why origins ?), the 
learned author takes us through the neolithic age, the earliest civilisations, 
the first empires, the spiritual revolution, the evolution of the religions, world 
state, the middle ages, the growth of the nation—states, a century of revo- 
lutions, the age of imperialism, and the world wars and its aftermath. 

As we read through the last chapter we feel the author should have 
confined himself to the world wars only, writing a separate chapter on their 
aftermath. As it is, the last chapter disposes of different modern forces of 
historical importance in a casual manner. A chapter on scientific revolution 
and its impact on the world’s religions and cultural growth would have added 
to the charm of the book. Here or there the author has given the threads 
which have not been woven into a full picture. 


However, we do not minimise the importance of the work. Mr. 
Mujeeb gives us a fair background enough clues to the proper understanding 
of the different revolutions which took place in world history. 

The author has brought out the conflict of civilisations well and the 
social and cultural history he has narrated influences our minds to a great 
extent. Still we ask the questions: What about the the economic revolu- 
tion and its impact ? Whither religion? What about anti-God forces of 
Communism ? What about Africa’s and Asia’s growth ? What about space 
exploration ? 
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We know we will be treading on a new ground altogether if we open 
up new vistas of hopes and failures. But the world history will be incomplete 
if it does not examine the new forces at work. 


The author could have done more justice to Communism and the 
growth of the Communist block, by giving a separate chapter. Of course, he 
could have examined the Western trends too, side by side. 


We do not say that he has ignored them. But we do say that more 
pages should have been devoted to them to give a complete picture. Gandhi- 
ism has its own place in world history as has international place. Both re- 
quired an elaborate treatment. 


Perhaps, due to the limited space at his disposal, the author sacri- 
ficed details. His purposes, as he says, it is not so much to inform as to 
provoke thought. But since he is providing ‘a series of judgments’’ the 
narration required something more to pass the judgments. 


In spite of all this, we must say that the book is extremely well 
written and affords a very pleasant reading. 


Elements of Indian Income-Tax, by R. N. Lakhotia. Fourth revised and enlarg- 
ed edition. Calcutta-9, 16 A, Amherst St.,: Asha Publishing House. 1961. 208p. 
Rs. 3.80 n.P. 

The popularity of this book is evident from the fact that its three 
editions have been sold out in less than two years’ time. This fourth edition 
is an improvement on earlier editions and discusses, alongwith the income-tax 
law, the finance Act whose main changes have been given at the end of the 
book in Appendix II. The number of practical problems have been enor- 
mously increased. Latest question papers on the subject set in different 
universities have been incorporated. Even the theoretical description has 
also been elaborated. 


The first part deals with the question of the residence of assessees 
and the exemptions. The second part discusses the heads of income , the 
third deals with the problems of assessment and computation of tax ; and the 
last part analyses the assessment and appellate procedure. Earlier, the his- 
tory of the law is given. 


The problems discussed in the book pertain to each section of the 
Income-Tax Act and the solutions given are most appropriate and up-to-date. 
The commentry on each section is authoritative. The imtricacies of the law 
have been explained well, and the case law has been well selected. 


We commend this useful book to all lawyers and students studying 
in Law Colleges. 


World Economic Survey 1960. New York : United Nations. (Department of Eco- 
nomic & Social Affairs) 1961. 237p. $3.00. 

This is the thirteenth in the series of reviews of world economic con- 
ditions published by the United Nations. Comprehensive as usual, it gives 
an excellent appraisal which no student of Economics can miss. Highly infor- 
mative, it affords a basis for further research work. 


The problem of capital formation has been fairly pressing in planned 
economies, particularly in under-developed countries. To some extent it has 
been tackled. This survey throws light on the situation and examines the 
development of post-war investment trends and saving for economic develop- 
ment in industrial and other States. Several sources of saving have been ana- 
lysed and factors explored to know inter-country differences. The review of 
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the supply of finance for investment and of Governmental policies to reduce 
financial impediments to investments is highly educative. In Chapter 3 is 
discussed the problem of mobilization of saving in the centrally planned eco- 
nomies. The new trends in the fields of financial policies have been well 
explained. 

Part II gives the recent treads in the world economy. North Amer- 
ican and European countries have been surveyed and the developments in the 
primary producing private enterprise economies examined. An assessment of 
the economic outlook has been carried right up to the beginning of 1961. 

The Introduction considers recent economic trends in the context of 
the ‘“‘broader issues of economic growth and stability’’ and relates to “the 
questions of the adequacy of saving’. 

The data given in the Survey are provided by Governmental or 
inter-governmental sources, and U. N. Specialised Agencies. 

The differences among industrial countries in their rates of economic 
growth during the last decade or so have been examined at length and the 
factors conducive to the faster rates of growth analysed. The diversity in the 
levels of saving gives an interesting picture ; the saving behaviour of commu- 
nities and the lapses in the context of changing conditions, the gradual libera- 
lization of trade and currency restrictions and the external balances and the 
impact of Governmental policies has been well presented. 


Indian students of Economics will appreciate the efforts of the 
authors of the Survey giving them a comprehensive picture of the rates of 
growth of saving in under-developed countries. Export trends have exercised 
a profound influence on the several streams of domestic mobilisation of capital 
and the flow of foreign saving has been significant. The authors do not conceal 
the fact that foreign funds increase the financial burdens. 

The serious shortcomings of fiscal systems and the sources for more 
revenue are probed. The emphasis remains on vigorous efforts to promote 
domestic savings. 

The third and fourth chapters give a beautiful comparison between 
the saving situation in the centrally planned economies and the industrial 
countries. Inthe industrial countries of Western Europe and in Japan, a 
continuation of expansion with declining growth rates is indicated, say the 
authors. In North America there is a moderate recovery from the mild 
recession. For balance of payments reasons the U.S.A. policy has remained 
restrictives. 

The Survey is a candid and praiseworthy, appraisal of the economic 
trends in different parts of the world. The authors are frank and unbiassed in 
giving the assessment. 





Do You Know That............... P... 

In U. 8. S. R. according to preliminary estimates the total print of 
books in 1961 comes to about 1,500 million copies. This is approximately 
one-fifth of the world’s total. 

About five thousand foreign writers were translated into Russian in 
the past year. 

The Soviet Writer Publishing House, one of the country’s biggest, 
put out 430 books in 1961, in a total print of 13,320,000 copies. Of these, 
241 were new works of Soviet writers. 
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Librarianship 


James Duff Brown’s Manual of Library Economy ; Completely rewritten by 
R. Northwood Lock, F.L.A., 7th edition. London : Grafton & Co., 1961. 319p. 
63s. net. : 


This is the seventh edition of a very popular book written by a well- 
known public librarian. Made up-to-date, giving ‘‘the developments of ideas in 
library practice’, it covers a very wide field. Every aspect of library econo- 
my has been beautifully discussed. Very few works excel it in the presenta- 
tion and treatment of the subject, the quality of the material used and the 
means employed to widen the knowledge of the students of Library Science. 
ome a with photographs and line drawings, this book is a “‘must’’ for our 
ibrarians. 


Starting with the background of public libraries in the United King- 
dom, the learned author explains the statutory authority, the library legisla- 
tion governing the librarians and libraries. This chapter leads to a discussion 
of the library authority—the Finance Committee, the bye-laws, rules and 
regulations concerning the borrowing of books. High standards of cleaning, 
lighting and ventilation have to be maintained, says the author. The co-oper- 
ation of general public has to be secured. 


The place of the librarian and his staff, the question of their appoint- 
ment and retirement, their status and duties, and the conditions of their work 
are discussed in the fourth chapter. We are happy to note that the author is 
of the view that the staff should be encouraged to form organisations for 
social activities and for discussion of library matters. (P. 47) 


The fifth chapter is devoted to administrative control, the question 
of policy formation and its execution. Records are insisted upon with the 
object of ensuring against fraud and embezzlement. 


The work of the National Central Library and the question of library 
cooperation are examined in the next chapter. In order to popularise the 
public library service, the learned author stressed the need of greater public 
confidence by fuller cooperation between libraries, by the improved use of 
book trade, and other bibliographies for stock acquisition, by the systematic 
training of staff in the recognition of the non-comprehensive character of 
books on their own library shelves. (P. 70). 


The author gives us a peep into the county libraries. He reveals 
that they have the duty to serve schools and even provide technical library 
services. 

The question of siting, planning, ‘building and equipping the public 
library is taken up in the next chapter. A poor building, the author says, is 
an irritant ; a bad building is a constant drain on current funds. 


The lending function is explained in the 9th chapter. The last words 
on lending libraries, he rightly says, should not be on routine. 


The work of the Subject Department and Reference Libraries is 
examined in the next two chapters, followed by one on the work with children. 
The choice of stock in Junior library is of fundamental importance. Very 
sound principles have to be adopted. Some adjustment of the normal hierar- 
chic staff structure has to be made. Friction has to be avoided by defining the 
sphere of responsibility and action in the library service. 
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News and magazine rooms, are described in the fifteenth chapter, and 
the Special services-to hospitals, prisions, housebound readers, deposit librar- 
ies, school libraries, etc., in the next. Three separate chapters discuss book- 
stock-collection and upkeep, administration and recording and binding and 
the care of books. The questions of printing, stationary and office machinery 
library publicity and professional literature are in the three chapters that 
follow. 

The author’s emphasis, throughout the book, is on efficiency, good 
service, cooperation, planning, specialisation, fine administration and choice of 
books, equipment and building. Every detail of library routine work or 
appliance is deliberately avoided so as not to stuff the book with unnecessary 
matter. Broad principles have, however, been ably enunciated, and ways 
shown to put them into practice. 


The book is highly readable. At no place the reader gets tired or 
feels bored. There is freshness and wide vision and author’s simple style is 
its greatest attraction. Rich in knowledge and profuse in facts, this book is 
sure to be popular with all librarians. 


The Libraries of London: Edited by Raymond Irwin and Ronald Staveley. Second, 
revised edition. London: The Library Association. 1961. 332p. 36s. 6d. 

This is a revised edition of the original work published in 1949. 
Based ona series of lectures delivered at the School of Librarianship and 
Archives, University College, London, it describes practically every kind of 
library. Each chapter has the stamp of authority on the subject. No only 
does it impart knowledge which is available with difficulty, it also imparts a 
conception which makes the best use of that knowledge and, in its own way, 
spreads it. 

The book opens with a chapter on the British Museum by Sir Frank 
C. Francis. The library of the Museum is, however, described in the next 
chapter. This is followed by others on the Science, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, the Patent Office, the National Central Parliamentary and Govern- 
ment Department Libraries. The nineth chapter is devoted to the London 
Borough Libraries and the 10th on the Guildhall Library. The libraries of 
County Council, the University of London, the University College, and Poli- 
tical and Economic Science are taken up inthe next. There is a separate 
chapter on “‘other libraries of the London University’. The London Library, 
the Learned Society Libraries, technical and professional, industrial, ecclesia- 
tical and theological, law, medical and music libraries—all occupy more than 
half of the book. 


The contemporary background of London’s libraries is highly enlight- 
ening and informative. The questions of admission, administration, catalogues, 
growth and use of the collections, sources of acquisition of literature, classifi- 
cation, clientele, photocopying, and other services, coordination and coopera- 
tion, recorded material, etc., are well answered. 

Let us have a peep into one chapter—on the British Museum. Mr. 
A.C. Townsend tells us that the Museum has different sections, almost librar- 
ies. From the Natural History Library one enters the Library of Sir Joseph 
Banks, and then the scientific collections. The library of the British Museum 
has about 300,000 volumes. 

Giving the historical background, Mr. Townsend takes us through the 
General Library, the Departments of Zoology, Entomology, Palaeontology, 
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Botany, Mineralogy, and Anthropology. There is a well-furnished Reading 
Room, a Map or Atlas Room, a Catalogue Room, the staff and working rooms. 
Additions to the Museum Library are made by purchase, donation and ex- 
change. The Museum does not enjoy any privileges under the Copyright Acts. 
It has received many ‘major gifts”. 


The writer describes the bibliographical and classification work and 
teveals that the Museum Library possesses a large number of original drawings 
and manuscripts of considerable interest. The account of Natural History 
Libraries, though brief, contains every kind of information which guides both 
the beginner as well as the advanced student. 


Similarly are other chapters highly illuminating. The readers are 
told that when, in 1834, the Houses of Parliament were destroyed by fire, the 
French Chamber of Peers made an important gift of nearly 2,000 volumes. 
Lady Truro presented her husband’s law library in 1856. Sir William Frazer’s 
bequest in 1899 was another valuable addition. The total number of volumes 
in the library is about 70,090. The House of Commons library has always 
been the special care of the Speakers, say the authors. It is open to visitors 
by means of Members’ conducted tours on days when the House is not sitting. 
Students who want to consult documents may secure the Speaker’s special 
permission to work in the library on non-sitting days. 


Many other interesting facts are revealed in this book about other 
libraries. It is an exceedingly competent survey and a fine reading. In spite 
of the brief accounts the reader’s interest is sustained throughout. We cong- 
ratulate the authors on the excellent way in which the vast resources have 
been utilised and the information has been imparted. 


The Origins of the American Library School, by Carl M. White. New York : 
The Scarecrow Press, Inc. 1961. 211p. $5.00. 


This is the story of the first revolution in library training—how the 
American Library School originated and developed, and how it became the 
nucleus for research work. After giving the social and educational setting, 
the learned author tells us about the methods employed in and the results 
achieved from technical education for librarians. The “branches of the family 
tree’ spread, bringing under their shade the careful and the unwary. The 
New Tradition imposed both a duty and responsibility which have been dis- 
charged magnificiently. 


Actuilly, this New Tradition steadily developed since the 1850’s 
when the technical education movement started. After World War I it 
received furthur stimulus. ‘The battle of theory went to the strong and an 
era of technical education was the result’’ (P. 167), Librarianship was con- 
sidered an art which could be learnt only in the doing. Men like Dewey stepp- 
ed in and revolutionised the methods used. New standards were evolved and 
special education for librarians was directed to a certainend. Emphasis was 
laid on practical library work and experience. New courses were added for 
new specialities. Recruitment was done carefully and with a purpose. All 
these years were years of testing methods, of discussion—of searching for 
common ground (P. 200). Sometimes, as we are told in the earlier chapter 
(V), ‘‘a good idea went off the rails’, but the progress was maintained. 


The author does not complete his story without examining the 
course along which special schooling for librarians developed. We went out- 
side library schools, he says, to see what practising librarians were thinking. 
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Extensive experimentation was made. Several institutional forms arose help- 
ing in “the systematic preparation of library workers”’. 


The storv of this revolution is both gripping and inspiring. 


Library Administration, by B. S. Gujrati. Delhi: Atma Ram & Sons., Distributors 
1961. 92p. Rs. 7.50 n.p. 


The author, who is Librarian of Central State Library, Chandigarh, 
states that the book seeks to give the students a simple and logical introduc- 
tion to some aspects of library administration as they apply to libraries. 
There are fifteen chapters of considerable interest, including Organisation and 
Administration, Library Rules of Central State Library, [echnical Services 
and Library, Preservation of Library Material, Charging Systems and Library 
Publicity, etc. A helpful selective bibliography on ‘Librarianship’ is also 
given. The author could have made this bibliography more richer and useful 
by including publications of the years 1960 and 1961. The attractive format 
and exceptionally fine printing are a feature of the book. 


Libraries for Children, by Lionel R. McColvin. London: Phoenix House Ltd. 1961. 
183p. 25s. net. 


The thirteen chapters in this highly readable book by the City 
Librarian of Westminister draw attention to the many problems and to the 
development of libraries for children. The book is one of the most compre- 
hensive guides addressed to chief librarians, members of libraries committees 
and the general interested public. 


It deals with the relation of the library to all the activities of the 
school, the planning, furnishing and equipment of libraries, administration, 
book selection, classification and cataloguing, and the full instruction of staff 
and pupils in the full use of the school library. 


This admirable book also provide useful suggestions for parents and 
others who buy books for children, as well as giving pleasure to the general 
reader who enjoy books as a child. 


A very practical and useful book for librarian, the bookseller, and all 
lovers of children’s literature. 


Study of Circulation Control Systems by George Fry and Associates, Incorporated. 
Chicago : Library Technology Project of the American Library Association and 
the Council on Library Resources, Inc. 1961. 138p. $2.50. 


The Study appears in a consolidated volume as well as in 3 separate 
volumes describing the systems in use in public libraries, college and universi- 
ty libraries, and special liararies respectively. It recommends greater reader 
participation in the clerical work involved in the preparation of charge 
records, the simplification of discharging through the use of “‘transaction 
systems,” and automatic film searches where the volume of loans warrants 
such equipment. In line with the recent use of the police power to collect 
overdue items, the use of a letter from the county attorney is recommended 
as effectual for the second recall notice. The first notice is a standard post- 
card which does not identify the overdue items. The elimination of library 
cards files of charges by borrower is also advocated for most libraries. The 
chapter on future mechanization possibilities is particularly interesting. 
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A Report on a Survey made of Book Charging Systems at present in use in 
England, by F. N. Hogg, W.J. Matthews and T.E.A. Verity. London : The 
Library Association. 1961. 18s. 8d. 

A Soviet view of British Libraries: Report of a visit by V.I. Shunkov, G.G. 
Firsov and N. I. Tyulina; translated by Anthony Thompson. London : The 
Library Association. 1961. 32p.5s. 2d, (Library Association Pamphlet 
No. 22) 

An Introduction to Public Library Organization with special reference to 
India, by C. G. Viswanathan. Bombay: Asia Publishing House. 1961. 
201p. Rs. 9.50 n.p. 

Annual Report of the Enoch Pratt Free Library 1960. Baltimore, Maryland. 
1961. 35p. 

Antislavery : The Crusuade for Freedom in America, by Dwight Lowell 
Dumond. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press. 1961. 422p. 
$20.00. 

Bhagvaticharan Varma, by Amritlal Nagar. (in Hindi) Delhi : Rajpal & Sons. 
1961. 114p. Rs. 2.00. 

Bibliography, by Louise Noelle Malcles : Translated by Theodore Christian 
Hines. New York : The Scarecrow Press, Inc. 1961. 164p. $3.50. 

Books in Print : An Author-title-series index to the Publishers’ Trade List 
Annual 1961 : Edited by Sarah L. Prakken. New York : B. R. Bowker 
Company. 1961. 2159p. $18.00. 

Charging Systems, by Leila H. Krikwood. (Vol. 2, Pt. 3 of The State of the 
Library Art Series) New Brunswick, N.J. : Rutgers University Press. 1961. 
397p. $8.00. 

College and University Library Surveys 1938-1952, by E. Walfred Erickson. 
(ACRL Monograph Number 25) Chicago: American Library Association. 
1961. 115p. $3.25. 

Commemoration Bibliography of the First 1008 Books : Compiled by Dr. S.R. 
Ranganathan and R. Muthukumaraswamy. Tirunelveli-6 : The South India 
Saiva Siddhanta Works Publishing Society, Tinnnvelly, Ltd. 1961. 400p. 
Rs. 5.00. 

Companion of Eternity, by W. Gordon Ross. Nashville: Abingdon Press. 
1961. 239p. $3.95. 

Conducting village meetings, by K. N. Srivastava. Bombay : Orient Longmans 
Ltd. 1961. 35p, Rs. 1.00. 

Contemporary ethical theories, by Luther J. Binkley, New York : Philosophi- 
cal Library, Inc. 1961. 203p, $4.75. 

Cumulated Fiction Index, 1945-1960. (fiction Index Three) : Compiled by 
G. B. Cotton and Alan Glencross. London: Association of Assistant Lib- 
rarians. 1960. 552p. 63s. 

Demographic Yearbook 1960. 12th issue. New York: United Nations. 1960. 
621p. Clothbound $10.00 Paperbound $8.00. 

East-Indian economic problems of the Age of Cornwallis & Raffles, by H.R.C. 
Wright. London : Luzac and Company, Ltd. 1961. 371p. 42s. 

Eastern Germany : A Handbook : Edited by the Goettingen Research Com- 
mittee. Wuerzburg : Holzner Verlag. 1960-61. Vol. 1 : (Law). 120p. Vol. 3: 
(Economy). 251p. 

Eighty (80) Countries Trade Index Directory 1961-62 Edition. Tokyo : Yama- 
gata Office. 1961. 1,000p. Yen. 6,000. 
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El Secreto Masonico por Magister, by La Masaneria Revelada. Buenos Aires 
—Argentina : Editorial Kier. 189p. 

Encyclopaedia of Librarianship : Edited by Thomas Landau. 2nd rev. ed. 
London : Bowes & Bowes (Publishers) Ltd. 1961. 397p 63s. net. 

Ethical theory from Hobbes to Kant, by William Curtis Swabey, New York : 
Philosophical Library. 1961. 284p. $4.75. 

Fictitious Beasts: A Bibliography, by Margaret W. Robinson. London : 
The Library Association. 1961, 76p. 14s. 

Garrets and Pretenders: A history of Bohemianism in America, by Albert 
Parry. New York : Dover Publications, Inc. 1960. 422p. $1.85. 

Governor’s Study of Public and School Libraries in the State of Hawaii. 
Volume One : Organization and Government : Report by Robert D. Leigh, 
Assisted by Caroiyn Crawford. Honolulo, Hawaii. 1960. 81p. 

Illustration Index: First Supplement, Compiled by Lucile E. Vance. 
New York : The Scarecrow Press Inc. 1960. 230p. $5.00. 

James Duff Brown’s Manual of Library Economy, by R. Northwood Lock. 
7th ed. London: Grafton & Co. 1961. 319p. 63s. 

Libraries for Children, by Lionel R. McColvin. London : Phoenix House Ltd., 
1961. 183p. 25s. 

Libraries in Scandinavia, by K.C. Harrison. London : Andre Deutsch Ltd. (A 
Grafton Book) 1961. 240p. 42s. net. 

Libraries in Schools, by Eric Leyland. London : O!dbourne Book Co. Ltd. 
1961. 143p. 15s. 

Libraries in the Southwest : their Growth—Strengthens—Needs : Edited by 
Lawrence Clark Powell. (UCLA Library Occasional Papers No. 3). 
Los Angeles : University of California Library. 1961. 45p. 

Library Administration, by B. S. Gujrati. Delhi: Atma Ram & Sons. 1961. 
92p. Rs. 7.50 n.p. 

Library Legislation in the Punjab, Edited by Hakim Singh with the Assis- 
tance of R. N. Kaul and Amar Singh. (LIBLIT No. 4). Kurkeshtra : 
Kurkeshtra University Library. 1962. 44p. Rs. 3.00. 

Library Statistics: The cost of library materials, by Frank L. Schick. 
Washington: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 1961. 
20p. 

Long-term anticoa gulant therapy in angina pectoris and myocardial infarc- 
tion, by Christian Fredrick Borchgrevink. Oslo : Oslo University Press. 
1960. 65p. $3.75. 

Nari Hirdeya ki sadh, by Satyavati Malik. (in Hindi). Delhi: Rajpal and 
Sons. 1961. 120p. Rs. 2.00. 

Ozonolyses in the Naphthoquinone and Benzofuran Series. by Erling Bernatek. 
Oslo : Oslo University Press. 1960. 144p. $3.35. 

Paperbound Books in Print, Edited by Olga S. Weber. New York: R. R. 
Bowker Company. 1961. Vol. 6, No. 2, (493p.) No. 3, (533p.) $2,00 net pp. 
Single Copy. ($6.00 for a quarterly subscription). 

Papers dedicated to Leiv Kreyberg onthe occasion of his Sixty-fifth Birthday 
22 May 1961. Oslo: Oslo University Press. 1961. 218p. $7.50, 

Peronnel practices in State libraries and State Library Extension Agencies 
1960 : A Report of a study. Trenton 10, N. J. : Public and School Library 
Services Bureau. 1961. 28p. 

Piloting Rural Youth Clubs, by K. N. Srivastava. Bombay : Orient Longmans 
Ltd. 1961. 3lp. Rs. 1.00. 

Pranaya patrika, by Bachhan. (in Hindi) Delhi: Rajpal & Sons. 1961. 141p. 
Rs, 2.50 n.P. 
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Pritikriya, by Manamathnath Gupat. (in Hindi) Delhi : Rajpal & Sons. 1961, 
265p. Rs. 5.00. ‘¢ 

Problems of hereditary chondrodysplasias, by Andreas Hobaek. Oslo : Oslo 
University Press. 175p. $7.50. 

Proceedings, papers and Summaries of discussions at the Hastings Conference, 
18th to 22nd September, 1961. London: The Library Associations 1961. 
75p. 5s. 

Publishers on Publishing: Selected and edited with commentry and an 
Introduction by Gerald Gross. New York: R. R. Bowker Company and 
Grossett & Dunlap. 1961. 491p. $5.00 net. 

Recommended Children’s Books of 1960-61 : Compiled by E. Louise Devis. 
New York : R. R. Bowker Co. 1961. 174p. $3.00 net. 

Reference Service, by S. R. Ranganathan. Bombay: Asia Publishing House. 
1961. 432p. Rs. 18.00. 

Religion in the Soviet Union, by Walter Kolarz. London : Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd. 1961. 518p. 50s. 

Respiratory recovery from muscular exercise of short duration, by K. Lange 
Andersen. Oslo : Oslo University Press. 1959. 102p. 

Scottish Libraries 1960. Annual Report of the Scottish Library Association. 
Airdrie. 1961. 56p. 

Statistical Year book 1960. 12th issue. New York : United Nations. 642p. 
Paperbound $8.00. Clothbound $10.00. 

Statistics of Libraries: An annotated bibliography of recurring surveys, by 
John Carson Rather. Washington : U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 1961. 50p. 

Study of Circulation Control Systems : Public Libraries ; College & University 
Libraries ; Special Libraries, by George Fry & Associates, Inc. Chicago : 
Library Technology Project of the American Library Association and the 
Council on Library Resources, Inc. 1961. 138p. $2.50. 


Subject Collections : Compiled by Lee Ash. New York : R. R. Bowker Co. 
1961. 651p. $17.00. 


Subject Guide to Books in Print: An Index to the Publishers’ Trade List 
Annual 1961 : Edited by Sarah L. Prakken. New York : R. R. Bowker Co. 
1961. 1748p. $17.50. 


The basis of scientific thinking, by Samuel Reiss. New York : Philosophical 
Library. 1961. 262p. $4.75. 


The European Common Market and the European Free Trade Association : 
Compiled by J. E. Wild. (Special Subject List No. 35) London : The Lib- 
rary Association. 1961. 30p. 2s. 2d. 


The Identification and the role of the myoepithelial cell in the salivary gland 
tumours, by Erling A. Mylius. Oslo : Oslo University Press. 1960. 82p. 
$3.35. 

The Outsider and the World of God: A Study in the Christian Communica- 
tions by James E. Sellers. Nashville : Abingdon Press. 1961. 240p. $4.00. 


Training Laymen in the use of the Library, by George S. Bonn: Bibliograp- 
ies, Abstracts and Indexes, by Margaret S. Bryant (Vol., Parts 1 and 2 
(in one volume of The State of the Library Art Series) New Brunswick, 
N. J. Rutgers University Press. 1960. 108p. $5.00. 


Wit and Wisdom of Sir Francis Bacon, by N. B. Sen. New Delhi : New Book 
Society of India. 1961. 368p. Rs. 25.00. 
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1961—62 Edition: 
Complete Japanese Business Information 
( Publisher : Clarence S. Yamagata ) 


The present edition of this invaluable Directory contains 


* 80 Countries Trade Indexes 


1. North, Central, South America -.. 24 Countries 
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* 45,000 Trade Firms 
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DIRECTORY is excellent and it is beautifully bound. 
It should be in every Commercial House wishing 


trade relations with JAPAN. 


1,000 Pages. Size 8” x 11” Price Postpaid : 


Yen. 6,000.00 
Rs. 80.00 
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Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan. 
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College and University Library Surveys, 1938-1952, by E. Walfred Erickson. 
ACRL Monograph Number 25. Chicago: American Library Association: 1961, 
115p. $3.25. 


A study of the effectiveness of surveys on college and university libraries as 
shown by the re-examination of twelve previously surveyed college and uni- 
versity libraries. To ascertain what progress had been made inthe imple- 
mentation of the surveyors’ recommendations, the author collected data 
through questionnaires, correspondence, and personal interviews with the 
directors of the libraries. The book covers these phases of library service 
and management : government, organization, and administration; technical 
services; readers’ services; integration and co-operation; the library building; 
resources for study and research; personnel; and financial administration. 
Among the libraries studied are Cornell University, Montana State University, 
University of South Carolina, and Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Bibliogra- 
phy and tables. A wealth of documented information for every college and 
university library or administration considering such a survey. 


Subject Collections : A guide to special book collections and subject emphases 
as reported by university, college. public. and special libraries in the United 
States and Canada. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Compiled by Lee 
Ash, Yale University Library. New York: R.R. Bowker Company. 1961. 
65ip. $17.00. 


This imortant contribution to library literature includes the following infor- 
mation : name of curator; size of collection; whether manuscripts, maps, etc., 
are included; funds available; whether catalogued — and, new to this edition 
— information on photocopying facilities and restrictions. 


Encyclopaedia of Librarianship : Edited by Thomas Landau, A. L. A., Second 
Revised Edition. London : Bowes & Bows (Publishers) Limited. 1961. 407p. 
63s. net. 


This new edition of this remarkable reference work offers new articles on 
topics relating to America, and additional material in the field of micro- 
reproduction. 

It follows a simple, alphabetic arrangement with articles and entries ranging 
from a few words defining a term to signed monographs on the more impor- 
tant subjects. 

The scope of the subjects treated follows the syllabus of the Library Associa- 
tion professional examinations, and ranges beyond the field of pute Librarian- 
ship into that of the printing, paper making and allied industries. Tbe Con- 
tributors, more than sixty in number, are authority on their particular topics, 
and all articles have been thoroughly revised and brought up to date in 
this ediiion. 

The format and production of the work are excellent. It should be valuable 
to all students of librarianship and bibliography. 


Cumulated Fiction Index, 1945-60. Compiled by G.B. Cotton and Alan Glencross. 
London : Association of Assistant Librarians: 1960. 552p. {£ 4/- 


A subjact guide to more than 25,000 works of fiction in the English language, 
including short story collections, anthologies, omnibus volumes, extracts and 
condensed books, mainly available between January 1945 and February 1960. 
arranged under 3,000 subject headings with numerous references, and inten- 
ded for use in public and circulating libraries schools and bookshops and by 
the general reader. 
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The whole range of available books—old and brand new, 
too — at your fingertips with these 2 famous volumes ! 


let 


these 


CURRENT 





EDITIONS 
keep you 
up-to-date 
on 
in-print 


books ! 


by subject... 


SUBJECT GUIDE 
TO BOOKS IN PRINT 


The 1961 edition of this remarkable volume indexes 
every available title that can be classified by subject 
of some 1,100 U.S. publishers—under 24,000 subject 
headings ! No maater when they were published— 
old, new, or even forth-coming titles—if they’re 
available and can be classified by subject, you'll find 
them all listed here side by side ! And what’s more, 
you'll learn.the publisher, current price as of the 
publisher’s July 196/ catalog, as well as author and 
title. Annually in October, at $17.50 nett pp. 


by author and by title .. 


BOOKS IN PRINT 


Find every available title from some 1,100 U.S. pub- 
lishers—that’s nearly everyone in the business—all 
indexed here by author and by title. The 1961. edi- 
tion brings you complete bibliographical information 
on just about every book in print—old, new, and 
even forthcoming ! Learn the author, title, publisher, 
year of publication (if given in the publisher’s cata- 
log), current price as of the publisher’s July 1961 
catalog, etc. Find all the editions from all the vari- 
ous publishers listed side by side ! Annually in Octo- 
ber, at $18.00 net pp. 
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Norwegian Monographs on Medical Science 


Problems of Hereditary Chondrodysplasias, by Andreas Hobaek. 1961. 175p. 
$7.50. 


The author includes under the designation of hereditary chondrodysplasias the 
following group of diseases: chondrodystrophia foetalis (including ‘chon- 
drohypoplasia’ and ‘a typical chondrodystrophia’ as well as ‘Pleonosteosis Leri’) 
chondrodystrophia calcificans congenita, gargoylism, so-called ‘Spat-Hurler 
disease’, ‘Morquio-Brailsford’s disease’, ‘metaphysial dysplasia’, ‘dysplasia 
epiphysialis multiplex’ and ‘mainly vertebral (axial skeleton) dysplasia’. 

Dr. Hobeak has collected 70 cases of various types of hereditary chondrody- 
splasias in 43 Norwegian families. Case histories are recorded accompanied 
by 49 plates in which reproductions of selected roentgenograms, photographs 
and pedigree charts are noted. The conclusion is devoted toa general dis- 
cussion of the clinical aspects and roentgenology, differential diagnosis, nomen- 
clature and classification, the genetics and the etiology of the hereditary 
chondrodysplasias. Dr. Hobeak is the head of the Radiological Department 
of the Municipal Hospital of Haugesund, Norway. 


Papers Dedicated to LEIV KREYBERG on the Occasion of his Sixty-fifth Birth- 
day 22 May, 1961. 1961. 218p. $7.50. 


The twenty papers comprising this tribute are well worthy of honoring Pro- 
fessor Leiv Kreyberg for his long and outstanding work in pathological medi- 
cal research. 


Professor Kreyberg is one of the founders of the Norwegian Cancer Society 
and the leading figure in Norwegian cancer research. It is natural then, that 
the subject most prominently dealt with is research in the field of cancer. 
The contributors are foremost men and women carrying on their work with 
research laboratories, institutions and hospitals in Norway. 


The Indentification and the Role of the Myoepithelial Cell in Salivary Gland 
Tumours, by Erling A. Mylius. 1960. 59p. 10 Plates. 


This monograph records the four year investigation undertaken by the author 
to establish a method for the indentification of, and to ascertain the presence 
of the myoepithelial cell in saliyary gland tumoprs. 


Part | presents the study of 668 salivary gland tumours aimed at further elu- 
cidation of the role of the myoepithelial cell. Concerntration rests on the 
identification of the cell in the gland tissue and accurate localization in the 
ductal system. Methods utilized, including those of histochemistry, tissue cul- 
ture and electron microscopy, are included in the discussion. 

Part Il extends the investigation to a number of salivary gland tumours repre- 
senting all types hitherto known. Ascertaining the presence of the myoepi- 
thelial cell is demonstrated with noted exceptions. The study also adds two 
more types of tumours tothe previously known, the adenolymphoma with 
goblet cells and the adenocarcinoma with ‘clear-cells”’. 
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in the 16th Century, during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth | of England, when Shakespeare was 
writing his immortal plays and Bacon was enlighten- 
ing the world with his Universal Philosophy, Akbar, 
the great Moghul Emperor was ruling over the vast 
Empire of India which later on became ‘the brightest 
jewel in the British Crown’. Today we are again a 
free people playing our part inthe Comity of Nations. 


Though untutored and unlettered himself 
Akbar gathered around him some of the ablest 
intellectuals of his time to assist him in bringing 
about peace, progress and prosperity to the country. 


These nine brilliant men of merit have passed 
into history as Nine Jewels at the Court of Akbar. 
They were endowed with plenty of Wit and Wisdom 
about which many tales are told in India even today. 


We have also published nine brilliant books 
replete with Wit and Wisdom of some of the most 
outstanding men of the East and the West. Each 
book containing several thousand inspiring thoughts 
of the Master Minds, classified under hundreds of 
subjects of popular interest, is worthy of a place in 
every library of the world. 

















Nine Popular Publications 


Edited by : N. B. SEN 


Title Price Foreign 
Wit & Wisdom of Gandhi Rs. 25/: Sh. 40 $ 6.00 
Wit & Wisdom of Nehru Rs. 30/- Sh. 50 $ 7.00 
Wit & Wisdom of Tagore Rs. 25/- Sh. 40 $ 6.00 
Wit & Wisdom.of Napoleon Rs. 25/- Sh, 40 $ 6.00 
Wit & Wisdom of Bacon Rs. 25/- Sh. 40 $ 6.00 
Wit & Wisdom of Shakespeare Rs. 30/- Sh. 50 $ 7.00 
Wit & Wisdom of India Rs. 30/- Sh. 50 $ 7.00 
Wit & Wisdom of Ancient India Rs. 25/- Sh. 40 $ 6.00 
Wit & Wisdem of Kalidasa Rs. 25/- Sh. 40 $ 6.00 
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